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Donatella  continues  Versace  tradition  — with  tears 


EwenMacAsfcfl! 

and  Michael  White 

WILLIAM 

Hague  and 
Michael 
POrtillo  last 
night  joined 
forces  to 
reposition  the  shattered  Con- 
servative Party  as  a caring 
and  compassionate  force  in 
British  politics  — concerned 
about  lone  parents  and  job  in- 
security, and  with  a tolerance 
of  unmarried  mothers  and 
gay  relationships. 

As  Mr  Hague  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  his  first  confer- 
ence speech  as  Tory  leader, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  em- 
brace the  unexpectedly  sym- 
pathetic admission  from  Mr 
Portillo  that  the  defeated  gov- 
ernment's 18-year  rule  had 
ended  because  people  saw 
Tories  as  inhumane  and 
greedy,  disloyal  and  selfish. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  U- 
tums  of  recent  political  his- 
tory. Mr  Portillo,  the  darling 
of  the  Thatcherite  right  — 
who  might  well  have  sue 
ceeded  John  Major  if  he  had 
held  his  Enfield  seat  on  May  l 
— said  compassion  was  “an 
essential  ingredient  in  Con- 
servatism". He  added:  “We 
have  never  lost  it,  but  the 
world  does  not  believe  that- 
Our  reputation  has  suffered 
because  Conservatives  don’t 
wear  their  hearts  on  their 
sleeves. 

•‘Tories  were  Jinked  to 
harshness;  thought  to  be  un- 
caring about  unemployment 
poverty,  poor  housing,  dis- 
ability and  single  parenthood; 
and  considered  indifferent  to 
the  moral  arguments  over 
landmines  and  arms  sales. 

“We  were  thought  to  favour 
greed  and  the  unqualified 
pursuit  of  the  free  market 
with  a ‘devil  take  the  hind- 
most' attitude.” 

Though  Lady  Thatcher  was 
warmly  applauded  on  the 
platform  yesterday,  it  was  a 
repudiation  of  her  style  of 
government  and  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s inability  to  refashion  it. 

It  was  also  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  then  defence  sec- 
retarv's  bombastic  ,*SAS" 
speech  at  the  1995  conference. 

Without  directly  mention- 
ing homosexual  relationships 
— one  targe*  of  Lord  Tebbit’s 
attack  in  Blackpool  this  week 
— Mr  Portillo  posed  as  a de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  single 
parent  families  and  unmar- 
ried couples  and,  by  implica- 
tion. gays.  In  the  past  such 
groups  have  all  been  targeted 


/4xx/^tvv\ 


‘Around  the  world 
three  letters  send 
a chill  down  the 
spine  of  the  - 
enemy:  SAS.  And 
those  letters  spell 
out  one  clear 
message:  Don’t 
mess  with  Britain’ 
Michael  Portillo, 
October  1995 

Tolerance  is  a 
part  of  the  Tory 
tradition.  I believe 
that  the 
Conservative 
Party  in  its  quiet 
way  is  as  capable 
as  any  other  of 
comprehending 
the  diversity  of 
human  nature’ 
Portillo  last  night 

by  Conservative  conferences 
and  even  last  night  some  MPs 
and  activists  were  critical  of 
the  new  tone  which  Mr  Hague 
will  endorse  today  when  he 
outlines  his  brand  of  “popu- 
lar Conservatism"  to  outflank 
Tony  Blair's  “Giving  Age”. 

“Our  society  has  changed. 
For  good  or  1H.  many  people 
nowadays  do  not  many  and 
yet  head  stable  families  with 
children.  For  a younger  gen- 


eration in  particular,  old 
taboos  have  given  way  to  less 
judgmental  attitudes  to  the 
span  of  human  relation 
ships,”  Mr  Portillo  told 
crowded  fringe  meeting. 

The  headline-grabbing 
speech  was  an  instant  hit 
making  it  a hard  act  for  Mr 
Hague  to  fallow  this  morning. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  if  his 
leadership  fails  to  thrive,  Mr 
Portillo,  as  well  as  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  even  Chris  Patten, 
could  displace  him. 

Mr  Hague  will  use  his 
chance  today  to  stress  the 
openness  of  the  revived  Tory 
party  he  seeks  to  create:  toler- 
ant. democratic  and  popular. 
He  will  say  he  wants  “a  Con- 
servatism that  listens  and  is 
determined  to  show  it  cares”. 

hi  a key  passage,  Mr  Hague 
will  proclaim  a Conservatism 
that  is  “rooted  in  its  tradi- 
tions, but  embraces  the  future 
. . that  is  resolute  for  free- 
dom, far  enterprise  for  nation 
a changing  Conservatism 
that  acknowledges  its  mis- 
takes” — a recurring  theme 
of  this  week’s  post-election  in- 
quest in  BlackpooL 
In  the  battle  far  the  centre 
ground  he  win  also  target 
what  aides  call  New  Labour’s 
“bossiness”  in  bulldozing 
through  what  Tory  strategists 
see  as  centralising  reforms 
that  curtail  choice  and  free- 
dom in  education,  health  and 
the  constitution.  But  the 
focus  of  the  new  leader’s  fresh 
emphasis  stems  from  his  ac- 
ceptance that  Tory  success  in 
modernising  the  economy  in 
the  1980s  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  increasingly  ignoring 
voters’  social  concerns. 

“We  failed  in  our  language 
to  reach  out  to  people  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  more 
than  economics.  You  cannot 
simply  be  the  economists’ 
party.  We  have  to  have  con- 
vincing and  appealing  ways 
to  talk  about  social  change 
and  social  issues,”  one  Hague 
adviser  said  last  night 
That  is  what  Mr  Portillo's 
lecture  was  designed  to  at- 
tempt and  Mr  Hague  backed 
it  emphatically  yesterday 
even  as  both  men  stressed 
they  were  not  abandoning  tra- 
ditional values,  as  critics 
fear,  merely  responding  to  the 
changing  nature  of  society. 


Mr  Portfilo  was  applauded 
when  he  called  for  tolerance 
of  “sexual  misdemeanours’’ 
among  MPs.  He  distinguished 
this  from  financial  sleaze. 
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New  Tory  cover-up  shock 


MJchool  While 


[CSS  Thatcher  yes- 
r demonstrated  that 
tst  none  of  her  skill 
Oiler  handbag  when 

an  unpremeditated 

British  Airways  be- 
bo  longer  flies  the 

J 

ner  prune  minister, 
Bek,  had  received  a 
reception  at  the 
ive  conference  in 
before  touring  the 
ial  stands  in  the 


started  when  she 
the  British  Air- 
Spying  one  of  the 
logos  on  a model 

a Kalabari-style 

on  a BA  tailfin 


where  once  the  Union  flag 
would  have  been  visible  — 
she  dived  into  her  handbag 
and  found  a weapon:  a hand- 
kerchief which  she  promptly 
tied  over  the  offending 
decoration.  . . . _ 

■•We  fly  the  British  flag,  not 
these  awfUI  things  you  are 
putting  on  tails,'  she  ex- 
523.  adding  ‘tarrme  t«T- 

riSTahsolutely  tentoleto 
make  her  views  absolutely 

clear  to  BA  staff. 

At  her  side,  the  ever-loyal 
Sir  Denis  asked  staff  on  tne 
stand:  “For  Chri£s  sake, 
why  can’t  we  have  British  de- 
signs’” 

welcome  Bareness  Ttetcta; 
to  our  stand  or  on  board  our 
aircraft.” 


THERE  was  a minute's 
silence  before  the  mod- 
els appeared.  Then  a mes- 
sage from  the  fast-talking, 
chain-smoking  Donatella 
Versace  and  her  surviving 
brother,  Santo,  were  pro- 
jected on  to  a screen  above 
the  catwalk,  writes  John 
Hooper  in  Rome. 

The  message  dedicated 
the  collection  to  “our 
brother  Gianni’s  love  of 
work  and  to  our  entire  staff 
whose  incredible  love  and 
devotion  were  precious  to 
Mm  and  meant  so  much’’. 

Ms  Versace,  who  never 
trained  as  a designer,  went 
on  to  the  glass  catwalk 


later  (above)  to  thank  the 
audience  for  the  reception 
of  her  first  collection  hat 
after  three  steps  burst  Into 
tears  and  ran  off. 

Her  designs,  featuring 
most  of  the  Versace  “signa- 
tures”, from  chain  mail 
fabrics  and  vivid  colours  to 
tiny  dresses  and  hot  pants, 
won  praise  from  buyers. 

The  applause  was  sup- 
plied by  a long  list  of  celeb- 
rities including  Demi 
Moore,  Angelica  Houston, 
Cher  and  Peter  GabrieL 

The  collection  confirmed 
that  the  distinctively  raun- 
chy Versace  style  was  not 
about  to  disappear.  But  it 


left  open  the  question  of 
whether  Ms  Versace  can  — 
or  will  want  to  — evolve  an 
approach  different  from 
that  of  her  brother,  who 
was  shot  dead  in  Miami 
Beach  last  July. 

Her  designs  went  on 
show,  like  her  brother’s, 
beneath  floodlights  and 
canopies  in  the  Via  Gesu, 
the  street  which  houses  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ver- 
sace empire. 

Ms  Versace's  brother 
often  referred  to  her  as  his 
muse. 

But  until  bis  murder  her 
official  role  within  the  Ver- 
sace empire  was  confined 


to  managing  its  second-line 
Versus  collection  and  there 
was  speculation  after  his 
death  that  the  group  would 
hire  an  acknowledged 
couturier  to  design  its  next 
collection. 

Instead,  Ms  Versace 
stepped  into  the  breach  as 
the  embodiment  of  the 
sparkling  vulgarity  which 
is  Versace’s  trademark. 

Before  Gianni’s  death, 
she  was  known  to  have 
played  an  important  role  in 
urging  her  brother  to  cre- 
ate ever  sexier,  showier 
designs. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany acknowledged  earlier 


that  the  collection  pre- 
sented last  night  had  been 
influenced  by  the  couture 
which  her  dead  brother 
presented  in  Paris  shortly 
before  his  murder.  But  he 
stressed  it  was  “Donatella’s- 
first  signature  collection”. 

Ms  Versace’s  designs 
were  given  the  honour  of 
closing  tbe  week-long 
showing  of  Italian  ready-to- 
wear  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer 1998.  Traditionally, 
the  coveted  final  slot  goes 
to  the  main  line  collection 
from  Giorgio  Armani.  Mi- 
lan’s uncrowned  fashion 
king. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  LUCA  BRUNO 


Bonn  rate  rise 
shakes  Europe 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  and 
Alex  Brummar  in  London 


Lady  Thatcher:  Terrible, 
terrible,  absolutely  terrible’ 


GERMANY’S  central 
bank  yesterday  sent 
shock  waves  through- 
out Europe  when  it  raised  a 
key  interest  rate,  sending 
financial-  markets  into  a tail- 
spin  and  threatening  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  Bundesbank's  move, 
hard  on  the  heels  of  a warn- 
ing by  tbe  chairman  of  the 
United  States  central  bank, 
Alan  Greenspan,  that  the  US 
economy  was  growing  at  an 
“unsustainable  rate”,  fuelled 
fears  that  the  global  recovery 
which  started  in  1990-91  may 
have  peaked.  ..  . 

This  could  prompt  a dump 
in  share  markets  across  the 
world  — after  reaching  all- 
time  highs  in  the  last  week. 

The  Bundesbank  decision 
to  raise  interest  rates,  highly 
unusual  at  a rime  when  Ger- 
many’s unemployment  rate 
stands  at  a record  4.45  mil- 
lion, was  followed  by  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Austria,  and  sent  share  prices 
tumbling  in  London.  Frank- 
fiutand  Paris. 

Even  though  the  Bank  of 
England's  monetary  policy 
committee  left  base  rates  un- 
changed at  7 per  cent  there  is 


rising  concern  that  events  in 
the  US  and  Germany  may  en- 
courage a further  round  of 
British  interest  rate  rises,  as 
the  Bank  seeks  to  combat  in- 
flationary pressures. 

The  Bundesbank  flew  in  the 
face  of  advice  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund, 
which  argued  less  than  a 
month  ago  that  there' was  no 
need  for  any  interest  rate 
rise,  and  said  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  should  in- 
stead take  steps  to  reform 
their  rigid  labour  markets. 

Failure  by  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  others  to  do 
so  could  doom  tbe  first  wave 

of  European  monetary  union, 
scheduled  to  start  in  1999, 
turning  it  into  a recessionary 
pact,  tbe  IMF  warned. 

The  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  eventual  shape  of 
EMU  was  underlined  yester- 
day when  the  socialist-led 
Italian  government  of  Roma- 
no Prodi  fell  on  a vital  vote 
over  budget  cuts  designed  to 
bring  Italy  Into  the  single 
currency. 

The  Bundesbank  move  was 
seen  in  Frankfurt  as  paving 
the  way  for  Europe’s  single 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  l 


Italy's  Prod  quits  after  17 
months,  page  9; 
Notebook,  page  1 6 


Dario  Fo,  Italy’s 
slapstick  satirist, 
wins  Nobel  prize 
for  literature 


Hany  Joyce  In  Stockholm 


THE  Italian  playwright  and 
I satirist  Dario  Fo  was 
awarded  tbe  1997  Nobel  prize 
for  literature  yesterday  tor 
his  stock  of  more  than  40 
plays  written  over  a 30-year 
period. 

Fo  beard  about  the  award 
as  he  drove  from  Rome  to  his 
home  in  Milan.  He  said  a car 
drew  up  alongside  his  and  a 
man  held  up  a handwritten 
sign  saying:  “Dario,  you  have 
won  the  Nobel  prize.” 

“1  was  astounded,”  Fo  said 
later.  Tbe  writer  of  Acciden- 
tal Death  of  an  Anarchist  and 
Can’t  Pay?  Won’t  Pay!  suffered 
a stroke  last  year  that  par- 
tially blinded  him,  but  the 
Swedish  academy  which 
awards  the  prize  said:  “With  a 
blend  of  laughter  and  gravity, 
he  opens  our  eyes  to  abuses 
and  injustices  in  society.” 

The  academy  said  Ftfs  In- 
dependence had  led  him  to 
fake  great  risks,  and  he  had 
been  forced  to  endure  harsh 
criticism  at  the  same  time  as 
gaining  International  respect 
He  is  the  sixth  Italian  to  win 
the  literature  prize.  His  latest 
work,  Tbe  DevS  with  Boobs. 
opened  in  Sicily  this  summer. 
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“-.refreshingly  different,  great  images-, 
a cracking  soundtrack  too.”  Dan  Rider,  Total  Film 

"Coal,  the  dole,  and  heaps  of  souh.  House  of  America 
is  an  honest  triumph."  lestyn  George,  NME 
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The  Guardian  Friday  October, 


Changes  will  limit  ‘secret  soundings’  system  and  help  women  and  ethnic  minorities  □ Judicial  appointments  commission  shelved*  j 

Judges’  positions  to  be  advertised ; 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  job  of  High 
Court  judge  is  to  be 
advertised  for  the 
first  time,  ending 
centuries  of  tradi- 
tion whereby  tbe  chosen  few 
must  wait  to  be  invited. 

But  Labour  has  shelved  in- 
definitely tbe  idea  of  a judi- 
cial appointments  commis- 
sion, with  lay  people  to  help 
select  judges,  which  tbe  Lord 
Chancellor  promised  to  con- 
sult on  last  June.  Senior 
judges  are  opposed  to  any 
substantial  change  to  tbe 


present  system,  which  they 
believe  throws  up  the  best 
candidates. 

The  reforms  will  make 
some  inroads  Into  the  much- 
criticised  system  of  “secret 
soundings”,  under  which 
senior  judges  and  leaders  of 
the  legal  profession  are  can- 
vassed in  confidence  for  their 

opinions  on  candidates. 

Tbe  system  was  described 
by  David  Pannick  QC,  author 
of  Judges,  as  resembling  “a 
! p re- 1965  Conservative  Party 
j leadership  contest  or  a papal 
conclave,  rather  than  the 
choice  of  law-makers  in  a 
I modem  democracy”. 

Critics  claim  tt  produces 


judges  in  the  image  of  those 
already  in  the  job,  making  it 
difficult  for  women  and  non- 
whites to  break  in.  Regular 
surveys  since  the  1960s  show 
| a little-changed  profile  for  the 
High  Court  bench,  over- 
whelmingly rnqlp  and  white, 
and  largely  public  school  and 
Oxbridge  educated. 

Of  93  judges  drawing  the 
£108,192  salary  — due  to  go  up 
to  £112,011  on  December  1 — 
only  seven  are  women  and 
none  is  from  the  ethnic  mi- 
norities. All  are  former  bar- 
risters except  one.  a former 
solicitor  promoted  from  the 
circuit  bench. 

Though  solicitors  are  now 


eligible  for  the  High  Court 
bench,  the  traditional  system 
has  no  obvious  means  of  iden- 
tifying suitable  candidates. 

The  senior  judges  and  law- 
yers consulted  on  appoint- 
ments give  their  views  on 
condition  that  these  remain 
confidential,  and  careers  are 
said  to  have  been  blighted  by 
secret  comments,  true  or  not 
in  a High  Court  case  in  the 
1980s  a judge  remarked  that 
the  Fleet  Street  wine  bar  El 
Vino  was  “the  source  of  many 
false  rumours  which  have 
dashed  tbe  hopes  of  many  an 
aspirant  to  a High  Court 
appointment". 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 


Irvine,  said  in  view  of  his  de- 
partment’s heavy  workload  cm 
legal  aid  and  civil  Justice 
reforms  be  had  decided  not  to 
go  ahead  with  work  on  a Judi- 
cial appointments  commission. 
Fn.«dpad  he  was  concentrating 
on  “making  those  changes  1 
regard  as  most  urgent". 

He  added:  “Appointments 
will  continue  to  be  made 
strictly  on  merit,  after  the 
independent  views  of  the  judi- 
ciary and  tbe  legal  profession 
have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.” 

High  Court  appointments 
will  be  advertised  shortly  “so 
that  all  with  judicial  ambi- 


tions can  be  assured  that 
their  cases  are  property  con- 
sidered”. Candidates  will 
continue  to  be  selected  by  in- 
vitation as  well  as  by 
advertisement 

Judicial  vacancies  in  the 
lower  courts  are  already  filled 
by  open  competition,  phased 
in  over  tbe  last  three  years. 

The  latest  measures  include 
two  moves  designed  to  attract 
more  women  to  the  bench. 
Part-time  judges.  From  whom 
full-time  judges  are  drawn, 
will  be  allowed  more  flexibili- 
ty in  fulfilling  their  20-day  a 
year  requirement,  to  allow  for 
career  breaks.  And  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  appointment  as 


assistant  recorder — the  first- 
tier  part-time  appointment 
is  to  be  raised  from  50  to  53. 

plans  for  the  longer  term 
include  the  possible  appoint- 
ment of  an  ombudsman  to 
handle  complaints  from  can- 
didates who  believe  they  were 
treated  unfairly;  and  monitor- 
ing the  performance  of  part- 
time  judges. 

For  circuit  bench  appoint- 
ments and  below,  lay  people 
assist  in  shortlisting  and  in- 
terviewing candidates. 
Judges  and  lay  members  in- 
volved in  shortlisting  receive 
a summary  of  views  ex- 
pressed about  each  applicant. 

Any  allegation  of  miscon- 


duct about  a candidate  mast 
be  specific  and  the  candidate 
can  ask  to  see  the  allegations. 
A spokesman  for  the'  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Department 
could  not  say  to  what  extent 
these  measures  would  be 
extended  to  High  Court 
appointments. 

The  all-party  law  reform 
group  Justice,  which  recom- 
mended a judicial  appoint- 
ments commission,  expressed 
concern  that  tbe  '.idea  . 
been  dropped.  “We  are  very 
disappointed,”  said  tbe  direCr 

tor.  Anne  Owers.  “We  still  be- 
lieve the  best  and  most  open 
system  is  having  a judicialap- . 
pointments  commission."-  . 


Coded  messages  reveal  tetchy  rows  — and  occasional  humour 


Harry  Pollit:  said  party  had 
had  its  best  congress  ever 

One  party 
official  was 
exasperated 
by  repeated 
demands  from 
Moscow  to 
send  women 
students  to  a 
school  there. 
‘Sending  you 
two  by 
steamer,’  he 
replied.  ‘Do 
you  want  ail 
the  women  we 
have?  Suspect 
you  personally 
keep  harem’ 


Car  firm  tolcjj 
to  pay  1 
£ 162m  over 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


CHRYSLER.  Ameri- 
ca’s third-large  st  car 
maker,  was  yester- 
day ordered  to  pay  a 
record  $262£  million  (£162 
million)  damages  to  the 
parents  of  a six-year-old  boy 
killed  in  one  of  its  minivans. 
It  said  the  jury  award  was 
“outrageously  large”  and 
promised  to  appeaL 
The  South  Carolina  jury 
awarded  the  parents  of  tbe 
boy.  Sergio  Jimenez.  $12.5 
million  in  actual  damages 
and  S250  million  in  punitive 
damages. 

Sergio  Jimenez,  the  boy’s 
father,  broke  into  tears  when 
he  heard  the  federal  jury’s  de- 
cision. He  had  not  asked  for  a 
specific  amount  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  lawsuit,  which 
said  the  boy’s  death  was 
brought  about  by  a faulty 
latch  that  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  vehicle  in  a 
1994  accident 

“I  can’t  even  talk.  I didn't 
expect  anything  this  big.” 
said  Mr  Jimenez,  a mason 
with  three  other  children. 

The  jury  said  Chrysler  was 
negligent  in  the  design  and 
testing  of  the  minivan.  Chrys- 
ler had  known  about  the 
latch  problem  and  tried  to 
hide  the  evidence. 

Lawyers  for  Mr  Jimenez 
made  Chrysler's  cover-up  a 
focal  part  of  their  case,  a key 
reason  for  the  unusually  large 
award.  Tb<-  evidence  pre- 
sented included  behind-the- 
scene  details  of  Chrysler’s 
efforts  to  use  its  political 
power  to  block  a recall  of  the 
vehicles. 

Documents  showed  that 
Chrysler  tried  to  use  allies  in 
Congress  to  put  pressure  on 
the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  One 
particularly  damning  Chrys- 
ler memo  to  Robert  Eaton,  its 
chairman,  and  Robert  Lutz, 
its  president,  from  vice-chair- 
man Tom  Denomme  said:  “If 
we  want  to  use  political  pres- 
sure to  try  to  squash  a recall 
letter,  we  need  to  go  now.” 

The  Jimenez  family  took 
Chrysler  to  court  after  their 
Dodge  Caravan  was  struck 
on  the  driver’s  side  by  a car 


A protester  is  arrested  after  a clash  between  fascists  and  Communists  in  Hackney,  London,  in  1936,  the  period  covered  by  tbe  coded  exchanges 


Moscow’s  secret  British  link  unmasked 

Pleas  for  funds 
soured  party  ties 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 
and  Seumas  Milne 


Relations  between 
Moscow  and  British 
Communists  during 
the  rise  of  fascism  in 
Europe  were  dogged  by  con- 
stant rows  over  propaganda 
tactics  and  money,  secret  in- 
tercepted messages  released 
yesterday  show. 

Coded  radio  messages  be- 
tween London  and  Moscow, 
decypbered  by  the  Govern- 
ment Code  and  Cypher 
School,  give  an  unprece- 
dented insight  into  the  links 
between  Moscow,  headquar- 
ters of  the  Communist  inter- 
national, the  "Comintern”, 
and  its  constituent  parts.  In- 
cluding the  Communist  Party 
of  Great  Britain. 

Classified  “most  secret” 
under  the  codename  Mask,  the 


messages  include  instructions 
from  Moscow  on  tactical  vot- 
ing in  British  elections  as  well 
as  how  to  propagate  such  slo- 
gans as  “Down  with  Hitler  Fas- 
cism”. “Land  for  Peasants” 
and  “Long  Live  {the]  Peace  Pol- 
icy of  the  Soviet  Union”. 

They  show  that  relations 
were  often  soured  by  tetchy 
arguments,  sometimes  allevi- 
ated by  humour  though  more 
often  compounded  by  exas- 
perated appeals  for  money. 
This  was  despite  Comintern 
subsidies  channelled  through 
London  of  nearly  £100,000  a 
month,  at  1997  prices,  in  the 
years  1934-36. 

Cash  was  passed  by  couri- 
ers through  Sweden  in  Swiss 
francs  and  Dutch  guilders. 
Subsidies  were  also  sent 
through  London  for  the  In- 
dian Independence  move- 
ment and  the  Irish.  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  parties. 


Police  in  London  clear  an  anti-fhscist  barricade  in  1937 


The  intercepts  give  a 1 
glimpse  of  the  huge  scale  of 
tbe  underground  Comintern 
operations  throughout 
Europe.  One  Communist 
Party  official  In  London, 
referred  to  as  "West”,  was  ex- 
asperated by  repeated  de- 
mands from  Moscow  to  send 
two  women  students  to  enrol 
at  a school  there.  “Sending 
you  two  by  steamer  leaving 


this  week,”  he  told  his  Mos- 
cow contact  “Do  you  want  all 
the  women  we  have?  Suspect 
you  personally  keep  harem.” 
In  May  1936,  Moscow  told 
the  British  Communist  Party 
to  arrange  for  an  under- 
ground courier,  named  Bick- 
erton,  to  show  up  at  tbe  Hotel 
Pout  Royal  in  Paris  with  tbe 
following  password:  “The 
comrade  will  ask:  ‘How  is 


Georges  now?’  Bickerton 
answers:  He  is  better’.” 

The  documents  also  refer  to 
the  '‘astonishing*’  omission  of 
a sixth  of  an  interview  with 
Stalin  by  the  Daily  Worker. 
“Please  wire  and  consider 
i how  to  remedy.”  Moscow  told 
, the  Communist  Party’s  bead- 
| quarters  at  16  King  Street  In 
London's  Covent  Garden. 

King  Street  was  bombarded 
with  complaints  from  Mos- 
I cow.  In  October  1934.  It  was 
upbraided  for  its  "extremely 
Insufficient”  campaign  in 
support  of  Spanish  miners 
subjected  to  savage  repres- 
sion. “Send  firmer  commu- 
nists," the  Comintern  HQ 
thundered  later  that  month, 
after  the  arrival  of  a hapless 
delegate  for  a Moscow  train- 
ing school.  "We  sent  you  the 
best  we  have,”  the  British 
party  replied  plaintively. 

British  Communists  told 
Moscow  they  bad  proposed 
tactical  voting  to  local  elec- 
tions to  1934.  with  Labour  and 
Communists  supporting  the 
candidate  most  likely  to  win. 
“Our  party  is  seriously  pre- 
pared to  achieve  a united 
front ...  to  prevent  a return 
of  the  workers'  enemies.” 


Most  of  the  messages  are 
between  Harry  Pollit.  then 
general  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish party,  and  his  contacts  in 
Moscow,  who  operated  under 
codenames  including  Disraeli 
and  Pitt. 

In  1935.  Pollit  — again  ur- 
gently asking  for  more  money 
— told  Moscow  that  the  part)' 
had  had  tbe  best  congress 
ever.  "Us  success  should 
soften  your  hearts  . . . Will 
lead  to  splendid  results.”  he 
said. 


travelling  at  10  miles  an.  hour. 
The  van  spun  and  rolled  over, 
throwing  Sergio  out  when  the 
latch  failed,  according  to  the 
suit  He  died  of  a fractured 
skulL 

Chrysler  immediately  hit 
back,  arguing  that  the  van  in 
question  went  through  a-  red 
light  and  the  boy,  who  was 
not  wearing  a seat-belt,  was 
thrown  out  of  a side  window.. 

The  family  denied  that  the 
van  ran  a red  light,  and  tbe 
trial  judge  refused  to  allow 
evidence  about  the  traffic  sig- 
nal. said  the  family's  attor- 
ney, David  Dwares.  Another 
of  their  lawyers  admitted 
only  that  the  boy  had 
removed  the  belt  briefly  to  get 
some  sweets  bom  his  sister' 

Mike  Aberiich,  a Chrydbr 


Chrysler  Knew  ; t 
of  latch  problem 
and  tried  to  hide  . 
the  evidence 


official  said:  "We  believe  that 
the  outrageously  large  puni- 
tive damage  award  shows 
that  the  jury  was  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  highly  emo- 
tional nature  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident" 
American  companies  have 
long  bristled  at  the  massive 
jury  awards  in  product  liabil- 
ity cases,  but  have  been  un- 
successful to  pressing  this 
Clinton  administration  to 
change  the  tort  laws  that 
would  put  a cap  on  such 
awards.  Corporate  America 
also  wants  to  introduce  Brit- 
ish-style  changes  in  which  the 
loser  of  a case  would  have  to 
pay  legal  costs  to  discourage 
frivolous  lawsuits.  - - 
Proponents  of  tort  reform 
point  to  a case  in  1994,  when 
$2.9  million  damages  ' were 
awarded  against  McDonald's 
for  burns  to  a woman  .whb 
spilled  a cup  of  coffee  irfher 
lap.  A judge  later  reduced  the 
award  to  $480,000. 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo 
say  the  case  showed  that  the 
system  works.  The  jage 
reduced  the  damages  and  Mc- 
Donald’s cooled  its  coffee. 


Echoes  of  Oscar  Wilde  in  stroppy  man  set  free 


Review 


Adam  Sweeting 

Edwyn  Co  tens 

Astoria.  London 

Newcomers  could  be 
forgiven  for  thinking 
that  there  have  been 
two.  or  perhaps  three.  Edwyn 
Collinses.  In  the  beginning  he 
stood  proudly  at  the  helm  of 
his  pop  group.  Orange  Juice,  a 
Glasgow-based  quartet  who 
decided  to  confront  the  gob- 
and-beer-bottles  ethic  of  punk 
with  literate  feyness.  After 
some  success  and  oodles  of 
gushing  drivel  from  the  music 


press,  the  group  split  Collins 
embarked  on  a solo  career 
which  featured  changes  of 
label  and  records  that  veered 
between  catastrophe  and 
neargenius. 

After  a suitable  hiatus, 
Edwyn  Mark  3 was  bom,  cour- 
tesy of 1994’s  album.  Gorgeous 
George,  and  its  unexpected  hit 
| single.  A Girl  Like  You.  It 
seemed  typical  of  Collins’s 
progress  that  the  disc's  suc- 
cess owed  a great  deal  to  a 
Belgian  DJ.  who  plugged  it  so 
remorselessly  in  his  home- 
land that  he  eventually 
sparked  a Europe-wide  out- 
break of  Edwyn-mania.  When 
the  hit  was  picked  up  and  used 
in  the  Uv  Tyler  movie  Empire 
Records,  Ed's  cup  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  to  a suitably 


ironic  fashion  of  course.  His 
new  album,  rm  Not  FtoOowlng 
You,  is  the  sound  of  a man  set 
free.  Its  dozen  tracks  find  our 
hero  venturing  into  any  terri- 
tory that  takes  his  fancy, 
whether  it’s  country  rock 
with  a twist  of  bitterness  In  Its 
soul  or  a mordant  spot  of 
rumba  with  vengeance  on  Its 
mind. 

Ed  has  taken  his  new  songs 
on  the  road,  surrounding  him, 
self  with  reliable  cohorts  such 
as  his  faithful  gadgets- wizard 
Seb  Lewsley  and  baby-faced 
guitarist  Andrew  Hackett 

It’s  a bit  like  Oscar  Wilde 
meets  the  Monsters  of  Rock. 
Collins  still  resembles  a 
gawky  adolescent  but  as  he 
tells  you  more  about  himself 
you  realise  how  stroppy  the 


man  is.  He  lectures  his  audi- 
ence sardonically , teasing 
them  for  being  so  stupid  as  to 
shout  requests  for  Orange 
Juice  tunes. 

“I  said  rm  NOT  going  todo 
an  Orange  Juice  song,"  he  ad- 
monished one  persistent 
reveller,  as  if  chastising  a dis- 
obedient puppy.  Of  course,  a 
couple  of  songs  later  he  was 
digging  cheerfully  into  the  Or- 
ange Juice  catalogue. 

Edwyn’s  band  isn’t  the 
! slickest  oncost  polished 
combo  that  ever  trod  the 
boards,  but  it’s  competent 
enough,  and  knows  him  well 
enough  to  accommodate  his 
eccentricities.  He’ll  suddenly 
leap  up  on  the  monitors  and 
brandish  his  Fender  as 
though  auditioning  for  Bon 


Jovi,  or  start  doing  sema- 
phore arm-movements  while 
bellowing  his  lyrics  through 
an  imaginary  megaphone. 

Tbe  songs  are  smart  and 
catchy  enough  to  withstand  it 
Superficial  Cat  is  as  slinky 
and  knowing  as  a seal-point 
Siamese,  while  The  Magic 
Piper  is  tike  the  Mike  Flowers 
Pops  with  lyrics  by  Dr  Jona- 
than MUIer.  Adidas,  his  new 
single,  is  a venomous  swipe  at 
vacuous,  street-fashion  cul- 
ture ("gonna  stomp  all  over 
your  three-stripe  shoes”). 

For  a climax  Edwyn  leapt 
melodramatically  on  to  the 
drum  kit  amid  gushing  dry 
ice,  yelling:  “Don't  sb  Illy 
shatiy!"  He  doesn’t 

This  realm  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


• 'Spooriface  Steinberg  and  Other  Plays' 
contains  Tour  plays  by  award  winning  writer  Loo  Hatl 
from  the  Radio  4 series  ’God's  Country’. 

'Spoonfaco  Steinberg’ nnd ‘I  Luv  You  jimmy  Spud’ 

are  also  available  oh  cassette. 
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Beacon  of  sanity  abroad,  a clown  at  home 


Br>- 


John  Hooper  follows  the  career 
of  Italy’s  newest  laureate,  a biting 
and  madcap  iconoclast  better 
known  by  his  countrymen  for  his 
political  than  his  literary  personas 


NOT  long  after  it 
was  learnt  that 
Dario  Fo  had  won 
the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature,  a repor- 
ter rang  upTSSXevi  Montal- 
cini,  the  Roman,  researcher 
who  took  the  prize  for  medi- 
cine in  1988. 

"I  confess  my  ignorance,” 
she  said  from  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  “I  don’t  know  Dario 
FO.  Indeed.  I don’t  know  who 
he  is." 

The  great  scientist 

ploughed  in  deeper.  “I  have 

never  heard  this  name  before, 
is  he  Italian?"  she  asked. 

Nothing  could  have  high- 
lighted more  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  prestige  he  is  ac- 
corded internationally  and 
the  status  he  enjoys  in  his  na- 
tive country. 

For  many  non-Italians,  and 
not  just  those  with  radical 
politics,  he  represents  the 
sanity  of  the  iconoclast  and 
satirist  in  a world  of  often  in- 
sane conformism.  By  his  own 
account,  he  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  languages 
than  any  contemporary 
Jennifer  Lorch,  a senior  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of 
Warwick  who  recently  pub- 
lished an  annotate d version 
of  his  most  famous  work.  Ac- 
cidental Death  of  an  Anar- 
chist, thought  , the  prize  was 
in  part  a recognition  of  Fo’s 
universal  popularity. 

, “His  plays,"  she  said,  “can 
be  adapted  to  any  country  in 
which  there  is  oppression.” 

But  in  Italy  Fo  is  known 
primarily  as  a former  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  party 
and  as  the  protagonist  of  a 
succession  of  cultural  causes 
celfebres.  As  such  he  is 
regarded  by  many  either  as  a 
propagandist  or  a down,  or 


both.  Many  responses  to  his 
prize  were  of  incredulity. 

The  poet  Maria  Luisa  Spa- 
niard called  Fo  "a  person  wor- 
thy of  every  respect,  but  . not 
exactly  among  the  great  cre- 
ators of  language".  Carlo  Bo, 
the  doyen  of  Italy’s  literary 
critics,  claimed  not  to  know 
Fo's  work,  but  added:  "ft  seems 
right,  all  the  same:  the  Pope 
explaining  Bob  Dylan’s  songs 
and  the  Swedish  academy  giv- 
ing the  Nobel  to  Dario  Fo." 

Fo  was  the  most  celebrated 
leader  of  the  cultural  rebel- 
lion unleashed  in  Italy  after 
1968.  He  and  his  wife.  Franca 
Rame.  turned,  their  backs  on 
conventional  theatre  and  set 
up  a non-profit-making 
troupe  with  lacking  from,  the 
i communist  party  and  a mis- 
sion to  bring  culture  to  the 
masses.  He  was  at  his  most 
prolific  in  the  early  1970s, 
when  his  collective  produced 
a string  of  plays  including 
Can’t  Pay?  Won’t  Pay! 

The  right  and  the  authori- , 
ties  have  not  been  Fo's  only 
targets,  however.  In  Milan 
last  month  he  put  on  a satire 
directed  at  the  left,  ridiculing 
it  for  its  new-found  patriotism 
in  the  face  of  the  secessionist 
threat  posed  by  Umberto  Bos- 
ses Northern  League. 

Robert  Lumley.  head  of  the 
centre  for  Italian  studies  at 
University  College,  London, 
said:  "It  is  very  important  to 
distinguish  his  work  from 
agitprop.  He’s  a master  crafts- 
man of  his  trade.  He  has  con- 
summate skills  as  a man  of 
the  theatre." 

That  point  was  endorsed  by 
the  nun  and  opera  director 
Franco  Zeffirelli,  who,  al- 
though a supporter  of  Silvio 
Berlusconi’s  rightwing  Forza 
Italia  party,  said;  “I  have  al- 


ways held  him  in  high  regard 
and  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
greats  of  our  theatre." 

Fo,  aged  71,  is  almost 
equally  distinguishpri  as  ac- 
tor, director  and  playwright, 
though  he  and  his  wife  first 
attained  nationwide  feme  as 
television  presenters.  In  1962, 
they  were  invited  to  front  Ita- 
ly’s then  most  popular  light 
entertainment  show, 
Canzonissima,  which  drew  a 
weekly  audience  of  more  than 
12  mflUon.  _ 

The  Fos  and  their  biting 
satire  lasted  just  seven  weeks. 
Their  removal  became  a 
national  .scandal,  with  ques- 
tions asked  in  parliament 
But  neither  was  seen  again  on 
the  small  screen  for  15  years. 

Dario  Fo’s  return  to  TV  — 
with  his  one-man  tour  de 
force,  Mistero  Buffo,  which 
lampoons  the  Catholic 
Church  through  a retelling  of 
the  gospels  — was  almost  as 
controversial'  as  his  depar- 
ture. The  Vatican  described 
the  broadcast  as  “the  most 
I blasphemous  show  in  the  his- 
| tory  of  television’’: 

Fo  was  bom  on  March  24, 
1926,  the  son  of  a railway 
stationmaster  and  part-time 
actor  in  a small  town  north  of 
Milan.  During  the  war,  he 
helped  his  father,  a member 
of  the  resistance  in  Nazi-occu- 
pied northern  Italy,  to 
smuggle  Allied  soldiers 
across  the  border  to  neutral 
Switzerland. 

He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  40  plays  and  continues  to 
act  despite  a stroke  last  year 
that  left  him  partially  blind. 

News  of  his  prize  reached 
parliament  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  crisis  which  felled  Ita- 
ly’s centre-left  government 
yesterday-  Massimo  D’Alema, 
the  leader  iff  the  PDS,  the 
party  which  grew  out  of  the 
old  Italian  communist  party, 
was  fleeing  reporters  in  the 
lobby  when  one  of  them  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  Fo  had 
got  the  Nobel  prize. 

D'Alema  turned  round  in- 
credulously. “At  last,”  he 
said,  “you  have  given  me 
some  good  news." 


Michael  Billington  on  a savage  satirist  with  mass  appeal 
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DARIO  FO  has  achieved 
what  Brecht  largely 
dreamed  of:  he  has  made 
1 political  theatre  popular. 
He  hag  done  *td«,  in  the 
course  of  more  than  40 
plays,  by  drawing  on  the 
tradition  of  the  Commedia 
deH'Arte  and  by  deploying 
his  own  formidable  clown- 
ing skills.  He  must  be  the 
funniest  man  to  have  won  a 
Nobel  Prize. 

It  Is  hard  to  separate  Fo’s 
achievement  from  that  of 
his  wife.  Franca  Rame.  In 
1968  they  broke  away  from 
mainstream  theatre  to  set 
up  a company,  Nnova 
Scena,  financed  by  the  Ital- 
ian Communist  Party  and 
designed  to  play  to  work- 


ing-class audiences.  But  the 
Fos  were  too  anarchic  to 
submit  to  the  disciplines  of 
the  orthodox  left  and  in 
1970  broke  away  to  form 
their  own  collective.  La  Co- 
mune,  dedicated  to  expos- 
ing the  corruption  and  in- 
competence of  bourgeois 
capitalism. 

Fo’s  most  popular  plays 
stem  from  this  period.  Acci- 
dental Death  of  an  Anar-  . 
chist  (1970)  is  a lethally  bril- 
liant farce  based  on  the  case 
of  Giuseppe  Pin  elH,  an  anar- 
chist railway  worker  who 
“fen**  from  a Milan  police 
station  window  during  an  I 
interrogation.  Cant  Pay?  1 
Won’t  Pay!  (1974)  similarly  i 
uses  comedy  to  explore  civil  I 


disobedience  in  the  face  of 
high  prices.  But  laughter 
with  Fo  is  never  an  end  in 
itself  “It  is,”  he  once  told 
me,  “simply  a means  of 
making  file  audience  con- 
front the  problem." 

Fo,  however,  is  as  much 
performer  as  writer  and  his 
talents  came  together  in  bis 
staggering  one-man  show, 
Mistero  Buffo,  first  seen  in 
London  in  1988.  The  show 
punctured  pomp,  ceremony 
and  the  material  aspects  of 
religion:  one  item  seized  on 
the  ubiquitousness  of  cam- 
eras during  a papal  assassi- 
nation attempt,  another 
charted  file  reactions  of  the 
crowds  to  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  with  people  tak- 


ing bets  on  whether  Jesus 
could  pull  it  off. 

Fo  has  always  combined 
savage  satirical  comment 
with  mass  appeal:  in  Italy 
his  shows  have  played  to 
audiences  of  up  to  15.000. 
He  has  had  to  put  up  with 
censorship,  eviction,  im- 
prisonment and  legal 
harassment.  His  strength 
comes  from  his  ability  to 
appeal  to  the  people  over 
the  heads  of  authority.  On 
one  occasion  in  Sardinia  he 
was  slung  into  jail  and  his 
whole  audience  demon- 
strated outside  the  prison 
until  he  was  released. 

Michael  Billington  rs  the 
Guardian's  chief  theatre  critic. 
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German  rise  shakes  Europe 


Continued  frontpage  I 
currency  tiy  ensuring  that  the 
new  monetary  regime  would 
not  be  any  less  stringent  than 
In  the  past,  and  would  ex- 
clude “soft”  members  like 
Italy.  The  key  interest  rate 
rise  of  03  points  was  the  ««t 
since  September  1992.  IJat 
rise  triggered  Britain  sERM 
crisis  and  brought  down  the 
chancellor.  Nannan  tamont. 

In  raising  its  repo  rate,  the 
central  money  market  rate, 
from  a record  tow  of  3 per 
cent  to  3*per  cent,  Euroi^s 
mightiest ^centMltank jusfr 
ged  Its  move  fey  warning  of 
{Sports-driyea  price  in- 
crease&iover  the  summer  m 


Germany  which  harboured 
an  inflationary  threat. 

Although  some  analysts 
had  expected  the  Bundesbank 
to  nudge  interest  rates  up 
ah***!  of  next  year’s  decisions 
on  who  is  to  Join  the  single 
European  currency  and  to 
lock  members*  exchange! 
rates,  the  scale  and  tuning  of 

the  rise  surprised  markets. 

The  decision  by  so  many 
other  European  countries  to 
follow  the  Bundesbank  lead  is 
certain  to  cause  concern  that 
fragile  recoveries  across 
Europe  could  be  halted.  It 
was  seen  as  the  starting 
gun  m the  race  towards  con- 
vergence on  interest  rates  in 


the  run-op  to  next  May’s 
single  currency  decisions. 

“The  risks  to  stability  have 
increased,"  the  Bundesbank 
said.  “Countering  them  in 
good  time  improves  the 
Chances  for-  steadying  the 
growth  process  and  prevents 
the  creation  of  inflationary 
potential  in  file  run-up  to 
European  monetary  union," 
the  bank’s  central  council 
said.  Consumer,  producer, 
and  import  prices  had  all 
risen  through  the  summer 
TBonfog,  the  bank  added,  as  a 
result  of  a strong  dollar 
against  the  Goman  mark. 

Hie  German  government 
the . big  commercial  banks, 


and  smaller  savings  banks  all 
welcomed  the  rates  rise  as 
prudent  and  argued  that  there 
would  be  no  adverse  impact 1 
on  an  economy  only  emerging  1 
into  more  dynamic  growth 
after  a lengthy  period  of 
sluggishness. 

But  Germany’s  DAX  index 
In  Frankfort  fell,  mare  than 
2 per  cent  on  the  news  and 
dealers  and  analysts  feared 
that  farther  rate  rises  could 
| fellow  test. 

I TheoWaigeL  the  German  fi- 
nance minister,  praised  the 
decision  by  the  bank  as  "an 
appropriate  precautionary 
measure"  which  would  not 
hurt  economic  recovery. 


Sheringham  is  not  the  easiest  of 
Interviewees.  When  faced  with  the 
fiack  pack  he  radiates  the  bonhomie 
0f  a man  in  a dentistls  waiting  room. 


If s good  to  talk 


THE  HT  EXIHIk  CMJS  SALE  WPlXi  TO  REODBfllAL  CUSTOMER!  BHECT-ttM-lED  CAUS  EXCESS  OF  MKfUGE  CALL  B8-L  5CE-  Uffilf  USER  SOCHL  PflEWV'*  MTC.  BT  WMGECARD.  fttHG  ME  FREE.  TVOCI 
UHY  CAI1JM2  OV13  JUID  OUZ5  TO  AI08UZ5  ARE  EXCLUDED  TO  53*  IS  Of*  BT?  NOAUl  HUXFCfl  THE  C*U  On  THEtW  tt  15 1U0E.  EieUJt»W  $**0*1  OFFERS  *HD  S CPtJXUBAS  A WSWE  K 
OXTOUBVS  FRST  BIU  AFTER  MARCH  1WB  *FSF  CWtS  A DtSCOWT  OF  lOfc  ON  10  NDWIUTS)  NUMBERS.  ONE  OF  WtW  CM  BE  INTEffiA'ROKU.  WD  CW  UQG8Z  (CALLS  TO  A NOUMATES  M0B8J 
■ „ . pmCKM  CUSTC***  RECOKE  * CSSCOWT  OrWWfiKn  *WJU8LE  TO  LIGHT  USER  SCHEME  CUSTOMERS-  WKU*HU»  IS  RICOUUENDEO  FOR  CUSTOMERS  WITH  CAU  Bra: 

CONSSTENTIV  OVER  MS  * QUARTER  AND  A FEE  OF  H A QUARTER  Ef  WVABIE 
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News  in  brief  . 

Drink-drive  limit 
may  be  reduced  g 

GAVIN  Strang,  the 


SSrtSoSSteiSot  dcobolper  lOO^Mtes  djtood. 


with  the  miniSa-of 

mM*!*  ^«sssasK±siaii."' 


Govemmrafs  sensible  drinking  message 


■;-wp: .- 


Army’s  anti-racist  drive  " 

DEFENCE  chiefc  are  to  lanncfa  radical  initiatives  to  wipeout  >• 
TariBm  and  aE  farms  of  mscriminatKHi  . 

^mraaced  yesterday.  General  SirRoger ^Vhedjv. - 


Monday,  ui 
minorities 


the  army’s  fix*  spedalistmnittradal^fc  . 

no  tpcm  and  a long-term  programme  of  active 


*nie  ministry  is  coocOTiedtliat  only  L04  per  cent  rfmflflary 


MEP  backs  filer’s  fight 

A CONVICTED  mDrdererwbortfoses  to  leave  jail  because  It  , \ 
woiddmeanadmHtlnghelsgnlttybaswontbesnpportofliis' 
Euro  MP  in  his  fight  to  be  cleared  of  the  crime. 

Suxad  “Ginger^  WIDlams.  aged  64,  has  served  20  years  of  a life 
sentence— but  could  have  been  out  seven  years  ago  on  life  - • 
licence*  ifl»  had  admitted  the  killing.  He  was  convicted  of  the. . 


with  knitttagiieedles,  but  wmiamscfHtatoa  near  Herrfbrd,  has 
always  said  he  was  asleep  at  his  mother's  house  atijjie  time ; 
Yestraday,  Labour  MS?  David  HanamlaanchMacampaign  to 


Josie  Russell  (front  right)  at  a reunion  with  her  former  classmates  and  teacher  Iynda  Jtoberts  to  I/mdon  yesterday,  where  the  lP-yearoid  presented  Mrs  Roberts  with  an  £8J)00  bursary  and  Yesterday,  laboor  MEPDavid  Hallam^ancb^ac^^tec 

fho  TKonoy  rhnmiel  Tonrhiwrof  thoYp-flt-  award.  .Insie  thanked  Mrs  Roberts  for  helping  her  daring  her  recovery  after  shesnffered  severe  head  injqrteslnafreamed  attack  near  Chfllenden,  dearhjsname.Wliuamstfanstoappit»mmenfeWiy-cQi^uni 
R-fint  last  y*»qr  Her  rnotheragd  sfcg-y«ar*rtri  sister  died  in  the  attack.  Josieand  her  father.  Shanm  had  kept  their -visit  a secret  so  she  could  snrnrise  Mrs  Roberts  photograph:  uashnsoombn  Criminal  Cases  Review  Commission,  wrucn  was  set  up  id  iogk 

Into  aUegslions  of  miscarriages  of  justice. 


Hamilton  to  accuse  ex-prime  ministers 


The  former 
Tory  MP  (right) 
has  told 
friends:  ‘If  they 
want  to  make 
this  a circus, 
then  they  have 
come  to  the 
right  person’ 


David  tfencke 
Westminster  tofresponaenr 

EIL  HAMILTON  has 
threatened  to  embar- 
rass two  former 
prime  ministers  by 
naming  them  for  Impairing 
parliamentary  rules  during 
his  hearing  next  week  before 
the  Commons  Standards  and 
Privileges  Committee. 

The  former  minister  Is 
apppflHng  against  the  finding 
of  Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  Standards,  that  there  was 
“compelling’*  evidence  that 
he  took  up  to  £25.000  cash  In 
brown  envelopes  from  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Rayah  the  owner  of 
Harrods,  in  the  cash  for  ques- 
tions scandal.  Mr  Hamilton, 
former  Conservative  MP  for 
Tatton,  has  told  Mends:  “If 
they  want  to  make  this  a cir- 


cus, then  they  have  come  to 
the  right  person.” 

Mr  Hamilton  threatens  to 
“name  names”,  including 
Labour  ministers  and  two  for- 
mer prime  ministers,  over  the 
registration  of  interests  dur- 
ing Tuesday's  hearing,  which 
will  be  televised. 

The  resurfacing  of  the  cash 
for  questions  row  could  em- 
barrass William  Hague,  who 
this  week  moved  to  improve 
the  public  perception  of  his 
party  with  plans  to  set  up  an 
anti-sleaze  committee  and 
promises  of  “honest 
opposition". 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
consulting  a lawyer,  Des- 
mond Browne  QC,  over  the 
gnmmer,  will  go  on  the  offen- 
sive before  the  committee. 

While  other  former  Tory 
MPs  censured  by  Sir  Gordon 
have  apologised  in  written 
submissions.  Mr  Hamilton 


i requested  the  opportunity  to 
I have  his  "day  in  court”. 

He  will  argue  that  the  com- 
missioner has  applied  new 
rules  on  registration  of  inter- 
ests retrospectively,  and  that 
therefore  a “legion”  of  politi- 
cians (including  a member  of 
the  committee)  should  be 
i regarded  as  being  no  less 

guilty  than  he  might  be  in 

this  respect 

Mr  Hamilton,  who  lost  his 
seat  to  the  former  journalist 
Martin  BeQ,  is  said  to  relish 
the  chance  to  defend  himself 
in  front  of  the  cameras.  He 
has  submitted  a lengthy  ap- 
peal against  Sir  Gordon’s 
finding  to  the  committee. 

• ‘He  is  to  produce  a lost  diary 
which  he  believes  vindicates 
his  claim  that  he  was  not  at  a 
meeting  with  Mr  A1  Fayed 
and  other  MPs  in  December 
1988,  and  was  instead  lunch- 
ing with  his  sister  and 


parents  in  Portsmouth.  He 
will  argue  that  although  the 
diary,  found  in  hi«  attic  dur- 
ing a (dear-out  after  his  elec- 
tion defeat,  only  proves  a 
minor  point,  it  indicates  that 
he  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  where  his  ver- 
sion of  events  is  at  odds  with 
that  of  Mr  A1  Fayed. 

After  his  opening  statement 
under  oath  to  the  committee 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
members  will  break  to  con- 
sider his  claims  in  private  be- 
fore reconvening  in  the  after- 
noon to  question  him. 

Yesterday  Mr  Hamilton 
received  support  from  Lord 
Harris,  president  of  the  right- 
wing  Institute  of  Economic  , 
Affairs,  who  wrote  in  the  New  j 
Statesman  magazine  that  he 
had  suffered  “a  character-as- 
sassination with  long-run 
consequences  far  worse  than 
physical  pain”. 


Dinosaur  lungpower 

NORTH  American  dinosaurs  had  an  evnhitfonaiy  bead  start  over 
fhah-  Rnnfh  American  cousins,  because  their  respiratory  systems 
were  tens  of  minions  of  years  ahead,  according  to  an  American 
scientist 

Richard  Hengst,ofPurdue  university,  Indiana,  compared  how 
ribswerealignedtothe  vertebrae  of  carnivorous  thenmods— 
which,  UlteTynmnwaninM  rc*,  walked  on  their  hind  legs — to 

build  up  a picture  oflungpcrwer.  He  found  that  between  220 
| million  years  ago,  when  dinosaurs  were  all  inefficient  breathers, 
and  65  million  years  ago,  when  they  were  all  fit  some  bad 
improved  their  lungpower  faster  than  others.  “Whereas  140 
muBon  years  ago,  the  Argentine  dinosaurs  breathed  only  sttghlly 
more  efficiently  than  their  more  primitive  ancestors,  the  North 
American  dinosaurs  had  vastly  improved  their  technique.”  be 
said.  The  southern  dinosaurs  only  caught  up  aerobically  about  TO 
million  years  ago.  He  guessed  the  North  American  hunters  might 
have  run  down  their  prey,  like  wolves,  while  the  South  American 
dinosaurs  ambushed  theirs.  — TimRotybrd 


BBC  wins  24-hour  news 

THE  GOVERNMENT  has  given  the  go-ahead  for  the  BBCs  24- 
honrnews  service,  to  begin  next  month,  despite  objections  from 
Sky  News.  Chris  Smith,  the  Minister  Tor  Culture,  Media  and 
Sport,  rejected  Sky's  complaint  that  the  BBT,  would  have  an 
unfair  advantage,  being  a puMIcly-ftmded  network.  The  BBCs 
rolling  news  sendee  will  be  available  cat  rahlp  In  competition  to 
Sky,  and  all  night  on  fin*  BBC’s  terrestrial  channels. 
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Conservationists  want  £5  million  facelift 

Plea  to  stop 
Covent  Garden 
sliding 
downmarket 


Janies  Melkle 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Covent  Garden 
area  of  London  was 
sliding  downmarket 
into  an  unsightly  tour- 1 
ist  trap,  conservationists  said 
yesterday. 

Table  umbrellas  blocking 
historic  views,  unattractive 
shop  fronts,  unlicensed  trad- 
ers and  declining  standards  of 
street  performers  were  all 
strongly  criticised. 

A study  outlining  a £5  mil- 
lion facelift  for  the  area, 
which  includes  the  19th  cen- 
tury market  building,  and  the 
17th  century  Inigo  Jones 
church  of  St  Paul,  urged  bet- 
ter security  and  street  furni- 
ture, and  controls  on  advertis- 
ing and  traffic. 

It  was  commissioned  by  the 
Covent  Garden  Area  Trust, 
responsible  for  preserving  the 
special  character  of  the  area, 
and  supported  by  English. 
Heritage.  Westminster  coun- 
cil and  Guardian  Properties, 

which  now  runs  the  maun 
building. 

Geoffrey  Holland,  chairman 
of  the  trust,  said:  “This  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  city 
squares  in  the  world  and  the 
gradual  build  up  of  clutter . . . 
is  seriously  tarnishing  the 
image  visitors  have. 

“It  is  partly  about  going 
downmarket.  It  is  partly 
about  picking  up  on  people 
who  don't  seem  to  care  any- 
more and  see  the  area  just  as 
a massive  tourist  trap. 

“It  is  a huge  attraction  but 
it  has  got  to  be  a place  people 
still  want  to  come  to.  It  must 
retain  its  distinction  and  not 
become  like  Piccadilly 
Circus.” 

He  lamented  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  bars  which 
seemed  to  attract  people 
“with  laddish  behaviour". 
"They  see  a lot  of  money  to  be 
made,  but  it  does  not  help  the 
area.  It  drags  it  down.” 

The  study  even  recom- 
mended types  of  paint  and 


chairs  to  be  used.  But  its 
backers  insisted  that  im- 
provements would  come 
through  working  with  lease- 
holders and  property  owners. 

Mr  Holland  said  many  of 
them  would  be  spending 
money  on  their  buildings  and 
pitches  anyway.  “We  Just 
want  them  to  spend  not  on 
something  that  is  expensive 
and  naff  but  in  an  appropriate 
way.” 

The  trust  is  considering  an 
appeal  for  National  Lottery 
help.  The  costs  of  improve- 
ments are  dwarved  by  the 
£214  million  rebuilding  of  foe 
Royal  Opera  House,  with  £78 
million  in  lottery  funds. 

Mr  Holland  said  that  devel-  Covent  Garden:  unattractive gbop  fronts,  unlicensed  traders 
opment  could  make  the  piazza 

“like  St  Mark's  Square  in  and  it  would  be  unforgivable  i tionists  to  develop  the  site, 
Venice,  an  amazing  place”  If  we  allowed  it  to  deteriorate  has  agreed  to  host  next 

About  40  million  visitors  a in  any  way."  ) month’s  launch,  and  the  Heri- 

year  are  thought  to  pass 


Covent  Garden:  miatlractrvesbqp  fronts,  unlicensed  traders  and  low  standards  of  street  performers  photographs*  wwm  oooww 


has  agreed  to  host  next 
month’s  launch,  and  the  Heri- 


The  Chairman  of  English  1 tags  Secretary,  Chris  Smith, 


through  Covent  Garden,  and  Heritage,  Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  will  speak  at  it 


up  to  14  million  through  the  has  dumbfounded  conserve-  “I  do  not  believe  it,  I am 
old  market.  tionists  by  deciding  to  launch  speechless,"  said  Richard  Pol- 

The  area  was  saved  from  his  annual  report  on  the  site  lard,  of  Save  Britain’s  Hen- 
redevelopment  and  a road  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  tage.  which  was  nearly  bank- 
scheme  after  the  fruit  and  conservation  bathe  of  the  last  rupted  by  the  fight  against 
vegetable  market  moved  out  three  decades.  No  1 Poultry,  the  bunding, 
in  1975,  and  reopened  as  a in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Lon-  An  entire  block  of  listed 


specialist  shopping  area  I don,  Mam  Kennedy  writes. 

The  costs  of  improvements  are 
dwarved  by  the  £21 4 million  rebuilding 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  with  £78 
million  in  lottery  lunds 


about  five  years  later.  Much 
of  the  management  for  the  internally  and  externally,  but  No  announcement  has  been 
area  was  privatised  with  the  I don’t  mind  a bit  of  that,"  Sir  made,  but  word  leaked  out,  to 
abolition  of  the  Greater  Lon-  Jocelyn  said  happily  yester-  general  incredulity,  as  Sir  Jo- 
don  Council  in  1986.  day.  English  Heritage,  the  eelyn  spoke  at  yesterday's 

Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  chair-  Government's  official  conser-  launch  of  the  Institute  of  His* 
man  of  English  Heritage,  vation  adviser,  was  among  a toric  Building  Conservation  - 
said:  “We  have  the  most  sue-  battery  of  conservation  where  he  warned:  “the  built 
cessful  conservation  story,  organisations  which  fought  environment  is  never  sate." 
The  only  trouble  is  it  is  al-  Lord  Palumbo  through  two  Sir  Jocelyn  was  gleefully 
most  too  successful  and  there  public  inquiries  and  over  20  unrepentant.  “Great  cities 
is  a clear  need  for  eternal  vig-  years  of  petitions,  appeals  must  change  or  die.” 
dance.  and  protest  marches.  The  Guardian’s  architectural 

“Having  been  saved,  Co  Sir  Jocelyn  confirmed  that  critic,  Jonathan  Glancey,  has 
vent  Garden  needs  to  be  kept  Lord  Palumbo,  who  spent  half  described  the  new  building  as 
to  the  very  highest  standards  his  lifetime  fighting  conserve-  “both  garish  and  glmcrack." 


i the  heart  of  the  City  of  Lon-  An  entire  block  of  listed 

>ru  Mam  Kennedy  writes.  buddings,  including  the  grade 

I listed  Mappin  and  Webb 

budding,  was  demolished  to 

nentsare  5&a^,£S£*£ 

million  rebuilding 

II  iqp  with  £78  Put  together  the  site  to  give 

lUbe,  Wiu  TLt  O the  City  a glass  tower  by  one 

of  his  hero,  Mies  Van  der 
Robe.  Van  der  Rohe  was  dead 
long  before  that  proposal  was 
“There  will  be  apoplexies,  finally  thrown  oat 
temaHy  and  externally,  but  No  announcement  has  been 


HRT  cancer  risk 
‘worth  taking’ 


Chris  aufam 

Mecflcal  Correspondent 


WOMEN  taking  hor- 
mone replacement 
therapy  (HRT)  are 
probably  decreasing  their 
chance  of  early  death  because 
of  the  protective  effects  of  the 
treatment  against  heart  dis- 
ease. cancer  specialists  said 
yesterday. 

Some  studies  showed  that 
HRT  could  cut  the  risk  of 
heart  disease  by  30  per  cent 
The  biggest  study  in  the 
world  so  far  into  the  links  be- 
tween HRT  and  breast  cancer 
has  concluded  that  there  will 
be  a small  increase  in  cases  of 
cancer,  but  probably  no  in- 
crease in  deaths.  The  cancers 
are  generally  smaller  in 
women  taking  HRT,  and  con- 
fined to  the  breast,  making 
them  easier  to  treat. 

The  study,  carried  out  by 
the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  (ICRF),  concludes  that 
there  will  be  two  additional 
cases  of  breast  cancer  per 
1,000  women  taking  HRT  for  a 
five  year  period.  This  is  on 
top  of  the  45  cases  which 
occur  naturally  per  1,000 
women  aged  SO  to  70.  The  ex- 
cess risk  disappears  within 
five  years  of  stopping  HRT. 

The  study,  published  today 
in  the  Lancet,  looked  at  54,000 
women  with  breast  cancer 


compared  with  108,000 
healthy  women.  It  involved 
an  analysis  of  51  studies  from 
21  countries,  comprising 
some  90  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lished evidence  on  the  Hnfc 
with  breast  cancer. 

Valerie  Beral,  co-ordinator 
of  the  study,  told  a press  con- 
ference in  London  yesterday 
there  had  always  been  a theo- 
retical chance  that  HRT 
would  Increase  the  chance  of 
breast  cancerJbecause;il  has 
the-  effect^ iofi' ) delaying  the 
menopause: -It:  is  known  that 
women  who . have  a _ later 
menopause  are  more  at  risk 
of  breast  cancer.  “T 

Professor  Beral,  of  the 
ICRFs  epidemiolgy  unit  at 

Oxford,  stressed  that  the  stud- 
ies had  looked  at  cases,  not 
deaths,  and  that  overall  there 
was  nothing  in  Ihe  findings  to 
prevent  women  taking  HRT, 
as  the  risks  had  to  be  bal- 
anced against  the  benefits. 

“The  results  show  that 
while  women  are  taking  HRT 
there  is  an  increase  in  the 
risk  of  breast  cancer,  and  this 
increases  the  longer' women 
take  HRT.  When  they  stop 
faking  it,  this  excess  risk 
disappears. 

Professor  Beral.  added: 
"There  is  nothing  so  . bad  in 
this  study  that  someone 
should  stop  taking  HRT,  nor 
so  dear  that  you  can  continue 
faking  it  for  ever.”  - 


Essex  girl’s  Turkish  groom 

to  pay ‘symbolic’ £5  fine  v 


Christopher  BBott 

Jh  TURKISH  waiter  has  been 
£Vined  £5  for  breaching 
Turkey’s  marriage  laws  by 
nfarrying  a 13-year-old  Essex 
girl  In  an  unofficial  religious 
ceremony. 

Sarah  Cook  met  Musa  Ko- 
meagac  while  she  was  on  holi- 
day with  her  family  at  a Turk- 
ish Mediterranean  resort  two 
years  ago.  Komeagac,  aged  18. 
originally  faced  10  months  In 
Jafi  for  having  sex  with  a girl 
under  15  years  of  age,  which 
is  illegal  in  Turkey,  but  was 
yesterday  acquitted  and  a 
symbolic  fine  imposed  in- 
stead for  his  failure  to  carry 

out  a civil  wedding  service. 

A court  spokesman  said 


afterwards  that  the  court  had 
decided  that  there  was mdJin- 
lawful  sex,  because  medical 
tests  had  shown  that  Sftr*h  - 
hsd  the  body  of  a l&yearidi 
Sarah  wed  Komea^fc.  in  a- 
muslim  ceremony  in  January 
fast  year,  attended  by  her 
parents,  Peter  and  Jado&Sbe 
gave  birth  a month  after  her 
fourteenth  birthday  to  a son. 
Sarah  was  made  a ward  . of 
court  and  ordered  home.  Kfr 
“sagac  was  refused  a visa  to 
come  to  Britain.  ™ 
Two  months  ago  she  told  a 
Turfoah  newspaper  that  the 
was  over.  She  said 
fn» thfv  ^ “^Rnsoned  diff- 
SJJrSte.  fafarths-she’wasln 

cbild-  “I  felt  like  an  old  wom- 
an, not  a 14-year-old  teenager- 
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Lc^ahole  in  Conservatives’  sell-off  deal  means  ministers  are  powerless  to  prevent  above  inflation  increases  for  London  commuters 

Kail  fare  rise  of  5.3pc  to  go  ahead 
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T1®  Government  is 
powerless  to  pre- 
vent above  inflation 
ran  fare  increases 
for  rt,™  of  “p  to  s-3  per  cent 
01  CQm“utera 

creases  of  up  to  that  level  for 

S!mofithV0 

“;ies  10  London  could  not  bp 
stopped.  When  they  sSJS 

ioff  “"tra.cts  ^th  Joh^Ma- 

Tory  eovem- 
“™v  rae  companies  were 

W.1?1?1  0,8  deal  deluded  a 
loophole  allowing  them  to 

S^^SSnUPto2PerCent 


The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter. John  Prescott,  would  like 
to  intervene  but  he  cannot 
stop  the  process,  which  would 
require  dismantling  the 
Tories'  legislation.  He  cannot 
do  this  until  after  next  year’s 
integrated  transport  policy 
white  paper.  All  he  can  hope 
is  that  the  companies  will  not 
take  the  opportunity. 

The  rises  are  2 per  cent 
above  the  August  rate  of  infla- 
tion of  3.3  per  cent  and  are 
being  allowed  by  the  rail  fran- 
chise director.  John  O’Brien, 
because  some  companies  are 
said  to  have  performed  better 
than  others  by  keeping  to 
timetables,  running  on  time 
and  not  running  short  trains. 

The  increases  will  apply  to 
about  500,000  commuters  who 
travel  each  day  into  London. 


A plan  to  extend  the  increases 
to  Edinburgh  and  Cardiff  has 
been  dropped  by  Mr  O'Brien, 
who  travels  into  work  each 
day  on  North  London  Rail- 
ways and  can  expect  a 5.3  per 
cent  increase. 

Mr  O’Brien  denied  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
conceal  anything.  “We  an- 
nouned  the  annual  teres  pol- 
icy two  years  ago.  Where  the 
performances  have  been 
good,  companies  will  be  able 
to  increase  teres.  Where  they 
have  been  bad,  teres  will  have 
to  falL" 

Where  companies  have  per- 
formed badly,  fares  will  be 
reduced  to  2 per  cent  below 
the  August  RPL  Companies 
still  have  to  decide  how  to 
react  But  those  who  have  the 
ontion  of  a BJl  w>nt  Hep 


are  Cannes  South  Central, 
Thames,  and  London.  Tilbury 
and  Southend  railway. 

Passengers  on  South  West 
Trains,  who  faced  hundreds 
of  cancellations  earlier  this 
year,  will  have  below  infla- 
tion rises.  SWT’s  suburban 
routes  will  have  teres  of  2.5 
per  cent,  while  the  company’s 
long  distance  routes  rise  will 
be  only  1.9  per  cent 

Mr  O’Brien  defended  the 
peformance  system  against 
widespread  criticism  from 
consumer  and  passenger 
groups  that  it  is  not  accurate. 
In  some  instances,  trains  tell 
to  stop  at  stations  to  drop  off 
passengers  while  trying  to 
make  up  lost  time.  But  he  in- 
sisted that  he  acted  on  reports 
from  Railtrack  and  the  eom- 

nanipc  aruf  thn*  Tib  nunnrii. 
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cally  reviewed  the  reporting 

process. 

Companies  which  increase 
Cares  will  have  the  annual 
government  subsidy  reduced, 
while  those  whose  teres  are 
reduced  will  have  their  sub- 
sidy increased  “to  protect  the 


Jonathon  Bray,  national  co- 
ordinator for  Save  our  Rail- 
ways, said:  “Promises  to  pas- 
sengers have  have  been 
broken.  Ministers  in  the  last 
government  promised  that 
there  would  be  no  above  infla- 
tion increases.  There  may 
have  been  details  in  the  small 
print,  but  this  development 
gives  the  industry  a bad 
image.  It  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  expensive  rail- 
ways In  the  world” 

David  Bertram,  chairman 


of  the  Central  Rail  Users’ 
Consultative  Commmittee, 
said:  “I  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  permitting  increases 
above  Inflation.'* 

• Passengers  who  object  to 
the  constant  ringing  of  mobile 
phones  are  to  be  offered 
phone-free  carriages  by  Chil- 
tera  Railways.  The  company 
said  yesterday  that  it  was 
working  on  a special  metal 
window  coating  which  blocks 
out  phone  signals.  It  will  be 
used  on  four  new  trains 
which  will  come  into  service 
next  May. 

Chiltem’s  managing  direc- 
tor. Adrian  Shooter,  said  that 
while  other  firms  bad  put  no- 
tices up  In  carriages  asking 
passengers  not  to  use  mobiles 
“many  people  had  ignored  the 
signs." 


ministry 
shows 
his  true 
colours 
in  art 


Dan  Glaisteron 
changing  images 


IT  USED  to  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Heritage, 
and  the  art  on  the  walls 
reflected  the  title.  Now  it  is 
the  Department  of  Culture. 
Media  and  Sport,  and  the  new 
incumbent  has  opted  for  the 
modem  in  his  choice  of  art. 

Culture  Secretary  Chris 
Smith  has  said  he  likes  “big. 
bold  splashes  of  colour”.  His 
office  off  Trafalgar  Square  is 
dominated  by  Titled  Dancers 
1975,  by  Stephen  Buckley.  A 
colourftil  piece  almost  two 
metres  long,  the  red,  blue  and 
yellow  splashes  of  Buckley's 
work  provide  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  more  subdued 
choices  of  Smith’s  predeces- 
sor, Virginia  Bottomley. 

Adjacent  to  Buckley's  Dan- 
cers hangs  a sombre  portrait 
by  Craigie  Aitchison,  Portrait 
of  Alton  Peters.  Also  in  Mr 
Smith's- office  are  works  by 
two  of  the  grand  old  men  of 
British  modern  art.  R B Kitaj 


Detail  from  Titled  Dancers  1975.  by  Stephen  Buckley,  which  has  pride  of  place  in  Culture  Secretary  Chris  Smith’s  office.  The  works  chosen  by  his  predecessor.  Virginia  Bottomley,  were  more  subdued 


and  Howard  Hodgkin.  Smith’s 
selection  is  echoed  by  his 
chief;  Tony  Blair.  The  Prinme 
Minister  has  also  chosen  from 
the  better  known  names  rtf 
contemporary  art,  and  has 
also  included  one  relative  un- 
known in  his  selection  off 
works  for  10  Downing  Street 
Out  go  easy-on-th e-eye  figura- 
tive paintings  including 
David  bashaw's  The  Badmin- 
ton  Game  and  Norman  Bla- 
rney's Self-Portrait  With  De- 
coy Ducks,  chosen  by  John 
Major.  In  come  two  drawings 
by  sculptor  Anish  Kapoor  and 
works  by  contemporary  art- 
ists Therese  Oulton  and  Sean 
Scully. 

The  relative  unknown  is 
Mark  Francis,  a 35-year-old 
Northern  Irish  painter  in- 
cluded in  the  Sensation  exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  work  in  Sensation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  piece  chosen  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  a large  unti- 


tled print  said  to  resemble 
microbes  seen  through  a 
microscope. 

Mr  Blair’s  choices  are  hung 
in  the  Study  Lobby,  a first- 
floor  antechamber  to  Down- 
ing Street's  main  state  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  grand  stair- 
case which  is  hung  with  pic- 
tures of  previous  prime 
ministers. 

All  the  pictures  are  chosen 
from  the  Government  Art  Col- 
lection, which  includes  some 
15,000  works.  Around  75  per 
cent  of  the  collection  is  on 
show  at  any  one  time,  in  em- 
bassies and  government 
buildings  at  home  and 
abroad,  although  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  make  the  collec- 
tion more  accessible. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr 
Blair  plans  to  borrow  further 
works  from  the  collection,  but 
intends  to  maintain  a balance 
between  Old  Masters  and 
contemporaries. 


A spokesman  for  the  coflec- 
tion said  Mr  Blair  may  use 
his  office  to  promote  works  by 
British  artists  that  are  prov- 
ing an  international  success. 

Such  a showcase  would 
chime  with  the  Government’s 
declared  Intention  of  'high- 
lighting the  importance  of  the 
arts  to  the  UK's  image  abroad, 
not  least  because  of  its  poten- 
tial for  generating  export 
earnings. 

The  Foreign  Office  my  be 
leading  the  way.  Robin  Cook 
was  the  first  to  make  public 
his  distaste  for  some  of  the 
pictures  he  inherited  on  tak- 
ing office.  He  removed  a por- 
trait of  Sir  Jan  Bahadur  Kun- 
uar  Area  to  replace  it  with 
“something  more  modern”. 
Gordon  Brown  has  said  that 
he  intends  to  hang  work  by 
modern  Scottish  painters, 
while  Harriet  Harman  has 
chosen  works  by  contempo- 
rary women  painters. 


£1 4.5m  for  Klimt  oil  painting 
confirms  art  market  recovery 


Detail  from  Schloss  Hammer  am  Attersee  n 


Dan  Glalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  art  market  received  a 
boost  yesterday  when  a 
painting  by  the  Viennese  art- 
ist Gustav  Klimt  became  the 
third  most  expensive  painting 
ever  sold  in  London.  Schloss 
Hammer  am  Attersee  n sold 
for  £14.5  million,  more  than 
double  its  pre-sale  estimate  of 
£8  million. 

The  oil  on  canvas  work  by 
the  art  nouveau  painter, 
which  has  not  been  exhibited 
since  it  was  sold  In  1965.  was 
bought  by  a private  collector. 
The  sale  makes  the  painting 
the  most  expensive  sold  in  the 
world  this  year  and  the  most 
expensive  sold  in  London 


since  1988.  That  year  Picas- 
so's Ac  rebate  et  Jeune  Harle- 
quin sold  fbr  £19  million, 
while  the  most  expensive 
painting  ever  sold  was  Van 
Gogh's  Sunflowers,  which 
went  tor  £22  million  in  1987. 

The  painting  is  one  of  a 
series  of  five  views  of  the  cas- 
tle Hammer  on  the  Attersee 
lake,  painted  in  the  summer 
of  1909.  The  four  other  paint- 
ings in  the  series  are  owned 
by  museums. 

The  sale  confirms  the 
recovery  of  the  art  market,  al- 
though it  has  not  reached  the 
artificial  heights  of  the  1980s. 
Strong  sales  in  London  in  the 
summer  — including  the  sale 
of  a Van  Gogh  watercolour 
for  £3jb  million  — followed  a 
strong  season  in  New  York. 
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Police  poop  ‘dangerous’  pyjama  party 


Biggest  student  rag  ends  after 
33  years  over  fear  of  deaths 


Martin  Wafmwrtght 


BRITAIN’S  biggest  stu- 
dent charity  rag  was 
cancelled  last  night 
after  police  warned  that  its 
imaginative  but  drunken 
antics  risked  loss  of  life. 

• The  traditional  Pyjama 
jump  in  Sheffield,  which  sees 
up  to  30.000  young  people 
apparently  change  sex  on  a 
chilly  November  evening,  is 
to  end  after  33  years. 

The  move,  agreed  at  a 
three-hour  meeting  between 
students,  academics  and 


police,  followed  prolonged  ne- 
gotiations after  near-chaos  in 
the  South  Yorkshire  city  last 
year.  Ambulance  services 
were  stretched  to  the  limit 
and  the  city’s  Snpertram 
closed  early  to  prevent 
drunks  from  being  electro- 
cuted by  overhead 
powerlines. 

The  jump  raises  £50,000  an- 
nually for  charity  but  has 
steadilv  lost  public  approval 
in  Sheffield,  in  spite  of  chang- 
ing fashions.  . 

For  reasons  lost  m history, 
youths  wear  nighties,  girls 
pyjamas  and  hypothermia 


attacks  are  common  after 
midnight,  dives  into  the  city’s 
fountains. 

“As  ter  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, things  have  gone  be- 
yond the  limit  and  the  pros- 
pect of  another  jump  had 
caused  serious  anxiety,”  said 
Andy  Hynzas  of  South  York- 
shire police. 

“People  do  stupid  things 
when  they  are  drunk  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  how 
things  could  improve  on  last 


“We  want  people  to  support 
charity  fund-raising;  but  this 
has  reached  the  stage  where 
last  year  drunken  students 
were  running  under  police 
horses,  slapping  them  and 
pulling  hair  out  of  their 
tails.” 


Adam  Matthews,  president 
of  Sheffield  University  stu- 
dents union,  said;  “It  is  a 
great  shame  but  we  had  no 
option  in  the  face  of  a police 
report  saying  specifically  that 
lives  were  at  risk. 

"The  jump  has  been  a vic- 
tim of  its  own  incredible  suc- 
cess. It  has  grown  and  grown 
to  the  extent  where  it  can  no 
longer  be  controlled  or  al- 
tered. Cancelling  is  the  only 
answer.” 

Students  yesterday  had  di- 
vided views  on  the 
procedings. 

Helen  Rice,  starting  her 
first  year  of  English  and 
French,  said;  “One  of  my 
friends  who  came  to  Sheffield 
last  year  said  the  Pyjama 
Jump  was  one  of  the  best  bits 


of  being  here  — one  of  the 
reasons  why  she  came.” 

But  Anna  Fidler,  another 
first  year,  said  her  brother 
had  taken  part  last  year  and 
seeing  the  photos  was  enough 
fbr  her.  "I’m  not  going  be- 
cause it’s  just  a lot  of  blokes 
going  round  in  women's 
clothes." 

Mr  Matthews  said  that  a 
summer  event  would  be  orga- 
nised to  replace,  the  charity 
shortfall  from  what  20-year- 
old  inertia  and  chemistry  stu- 
dent Iain  Davies  called  “Brit- 
ain’s biggest  pub  crawL”  Mr 
Matthews  said:  “We’ll  be 
looking  at  something  com- 
pletely different,  probably 
more  on  the  lines  of  a pop 
concert  at  the  Don  Valley 
stadium.’’ 


Slippery  slope  to  eviction 


Game  of  snakes  and  ladders  sent 
to  tenants  as  pay-up  warning 


Ruaridh  Nteoll 


RENT  arrears  are  no 
game,  declares  Edin- 
burgh council  at  the 
foot  of  a game  of  snakes 
and  ladders. 

The  city’s  housing  depart- 
ment has  Included  the  game 
in  Its  magazine.  Capital 
Tenant,  sent  to  31.000  ten- 
ants at  a cost  of  £9,300,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  £1.4 
million  in  rent  arrears. 

Those  who  pay  on  time 
are  winners  who  “live  hap- 
pily ever  after*',  but  those 


who  drink  or  gamble  slide 
down  a slippery  slope.  If 
you  land  on  square  eight 
and  ignore  a housing  offi- 
cer, it  is  back  to  the  start 
On  square  18,  it  is  “blow 
rent  at  bookies”  and  miss 
two  turns. 

The  fatal  moment  comes 
four  squares  before  the 
end.  A poor  punter  who 
spent  his  rent  at  the  “Last 
Chance  Saloon”  holds  a 
compress  to  bis  head  and 
waits  for  a cheerily  malevo- 
lent snake  to  drop  him  into 
the  dark  hole  of  eviction. 
The  moral  is  clear;  pay  up. 


“Firm  but  fair  is  going  to 
be  our  motto,”  said  Brian 
Weddell,  housing  convener 
of  the  Labour-controlled 
council,  yesterday.  John 
Knox  would  have  been 
proud,  but  Tory  councillors 
said  the  game  demeans  ten- 
ants who  pay  on  time.  “It  is 
quite  insulting  to  talk 
about  people  blowing  their 
rent  at  the  bookies  or  on 
booze,”  said  Iain  Whyte, 
their  housing  spokesman. 

Mr  Weddell  said  the  game 
was  aimed  at  a small  group 
— 414  who  each  owed  more 
than  £900  — that  rent  most 
be  paid.  “Some  people  are 
in  dire  straits,  and  with  the 
small  amounts  of  money 
they  do  have  they  don't 
give  rents  a priority.” 
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THE  first  lesson  of  har- 
monica studies  is  this: 
that  they  outsell  every 
other  instrument  In  the 
world  combined,  yet  no 
British  university  has  a 
professor  of  harmonica. 

A Cambridge  man  is 
starting  to  correct  this  mu- 
sical imbalance  as  Britain's 
only  harmonica  degree  stu- 
dent, with  the  ultimate  am- 
bition to  hold  a chair  in  the 
subject 

Steve  Lockwood,  aged  30, 
will  study  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic  versions  of  the 
instrument  in  a three  year 
course  at  Anglia  university 
in  Cambridge.  He  will 
study  the  great  harmonica 
composers  — Darius  MI1- 
huad.  Vaughan  Williams 
and  Gordon  Jacob;  the 
great  players  — Larry 
Adler  and  Sonny  Boy  Wil- 
liamson; and  the  greet  men 
of  harmonica  history,  such 
as  Bob  Dylan  and  the  father 
of  the  modern  instrument, 
Englishman  Charles 
Wheatstone. 

Mr  Lockwood  said:  “Most 
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Defence  budget 
dwarfed  by  £32bi 
mental  health  bill 


There  he  blows Steve  Lockwood  plays  it  cool  in  quest  for  a degree  with  his  harmonicas  photograph:  ftmx-ay  kemser 


other  people  studying 
music  would  specialise  in  a 
classical  instrument  — but 
I think  the  harmonica’s  a 
superb  instrument.  It's 
crazy  that  more  people 
aren't  studying  the  har- 
monica. It’s  accessible  to 
everybody.  It  really  is  the 
people’s  instrument.” 

Mr  Lockwood  first  tried 


one  12  years  ago  and  he  has 
a career  as  a session,  har- 
monica player.  He  has  also 
produced  a harmonica  CD- 
Rom.  He  said:  “I  first 
picked  It  up  because  it  was 
cheap  and  looked  easy  to 
play. 

“I  want  to  write  classical 
and  modem  music  for  the 
harmonica.  My  ultimate 


atm  is  to  become  a profes- 
sor of  the  harmonica  at  a 
university.  There  are  pro- 
fessors of  the  harmonica  in 
other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  I think  it  would  be  a 
first  in  Britain.” 

Mr  Lockwood  said  he  is 
the  third  person  to  study 
harmonica  at  degree  level. 
The  first  was  Douglas  Tate 


25  years  ago.  Mr  Tate,  who 
is  three  times  harmonica 
world  champion,  will  be 
hnirtng  some  of  Mr  Lock- 
wood's  classes. 

The  moden  form  of  the 
harmonica  was  Invented  in 
Europe  170  years  ago  but 
the  Chinese  have  been  play- 
ing something  similar  for 
3,000  years. 


David  Bfintfle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 

Mental  health 

problems  are  said 
today  to  cost  Brit- 
ain £32  billion  a 
year  — half  as  much  again  as 
the  defence  budget 
Social  security  payments  to 
people  with  mental  illness  are 
put  at  £7.6  bQlion,  equivalent 
to  three-quarters  of  the  lone 
parents'  benefits  bill  which  is 
preoccupying  ministers. 

Treatment  of  mental  Illness 
is  estimated  to  cost  £4 J2 
billion.  10  per  cent  of  the 
National  Health  Service's 
spending  and  about  the  same 
as  the  service’s  expenditure 
on  drugs. 

The  calculations  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Health 
Education  Authority  to  coin- 
cide with  World  Mental 
Health  Day  and  promote  pre- 
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BRITAIN’S  BIGGEST  ELECTRICAL  STORES 


I ventive  mental  health  care. 
Lynne  Friedli,  head  of  the 
authority's  mental  health  pro- 
gramme, said:  “Mental  health 
is  just  as  important  as  physi- 
cal health  and  underpins 
everything  we  do  — but  it  is 
still  taboo.” 

The  costings  were  prepared 
I by  health  economists  at  the 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  in  Lon- 
don. They  include  an  forms  of 
mental  health  problem,  from 
stress  to  acute  psychosis,  but 
exclude  learning  disability  or 
mental  handicap. 

The  i billion  total.. .is. 
equal  to  4 per  cent  erf  Britain’s . 
gross  domestic  product  and  is 
I more  than  the  combined 
value  of  exports  to  North 
America,  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa  and  eastern 
Europe. 

More  than  a third,  almost 
£12  billion,  is  attributed  to  the 
cost  of  lost  employment  and 
production  in  respect  of 
people  with  schizophrenia, 
depression,  stress  and 
; anxiety. 

Another  S2JS  billion  is  as- 
cribed to  lost  productivity  of 
people  who  commit  suicide. 

A further  £2.8  billion  is  put 
down  to  the  costs  of  informal 
: care  of  people  with  mental  ill- 
ness by  family  or  friends. 

One  in  seven  people  is  as- 
sumed to  suffer  mental1  health 
problems.  Studies  suggest  one 
in  five  win  do  so  at  same  time 
in  their  life. 

Dr  Friedli  said  the  hard 
cash  figures  did  not  show  the 
j broader  social  costs  of  mental,. 


illness,  “the  misery  caused  by 
loss  of  self-esteem,  discrimi- 
nation and  social  exclusion”. 

The  authority  is  urging 
local  authorities,  employers 
ami  schools  to  do  more  to 
assess  the  Impact  of , what 
they  do  on  people's  mental 
well-being. 

It  says  only  l per  cent  .of 
spending  on  health  promotion 
goes  on  mental  health,  with 
the  onus  too  often,  on  the.' 
individual.,  . ■,<*,, 

A new  guide  by  the  author-  ., 
Ity  says  mental  health  promo- 
jion  at  the'  workplace  could  i 
include  confidential -support 
services,  flexible  working  : 
practices  and  clear  channels 
of  communicaticuL 

Elizabeth  Gale,  the  authori- 
ty's project  manager,  said 
that  60  per  cent  of  employees 
Identified  better  management 
communication  as  a factor 
that  would  improve  their 
working  conditions.  “It  may 
not  affect  them  physically, 
but  it  certainly  does  affect 
their  mental  health." 

Sane,  the  mental  health 
charity,  says  today  that  its 
helpline  has  in  the  past  year 
received  more  than  3,000  calls 
from  people  under  25  with 
mental  health  problems. 

The  authority  says  effective 
mental  health  promotion 
must  start  at  school  It  calls 
for  anti-bullying  policies,  in- 
creased teacher  awareness  of 
signs  of  children's  distress, 
and  improved  links  between 
schools  and  the  wider 
community-  ... 
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patient  ‘held 
by  Catch  22’ 


Sarah  Boseley 


A COUPLE  who  have 
been  caring  for  an  au- 
tistic man  for  three 
years  have  been  told  they  can- 
not take  him  home  from  a 
psychiatric  hospital  — where 
he  was  sent  for  treatment 
after  becoming  distressed  — 
because  he  is  incapable  of 
saying  he  wants  to  leave. 

Mr  Justice  Owen  at  the 
High  Court  in  London  yester- 
day refused  the  couple, 
backed  by  a close  blood  rela- 
tive. a writ  of  habeus  corpus 
to  set  the  man  free.  He  ruled 
that  the  man,  referred  to  as  L 
In  the.  proceedings,  was  not 
being  held  by  Bournewood 
hospital  in  Surrey  unlaw- 
fully, even  though  L had  nei- , 
ther  consented  to  his  admis- 1 
sion  nor  resisted  it  1 

“I  do  not  accept  that  posi- 1 
tive  consent  has  to  be  shown  ' 
before  there  can  be  an  infor- 
mal admission  [to  hospital],” 
the  judge  said. 

L had  become  agitated 
when  visiting  a local  day  care 
centre  in  July.  The  couple, 
known  in  court  as  Mr  and 
Mrs  E,  could  not  be  contacted  | 
immediately,  and  L was  taken  , 
to  hospital,  where  he  had  1 
remained  since.  i 

Mr  and  Mrs  E told  the  court 
they  had  taken  L into  their  1 
home  3 Vi  years  ago  after  he 
had  spent  nearly  30  years  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital.  His  per- 
sonality had  blossomed  dur- 
ing his  years  with  them.  He 
had  also  become  good  friends 
j with  their  grown-up  children 
and  the  extended  family.  Mrs 
E said:  “He  Is  not  a burden. 
He  is  wonderful." 

Hie  family,  who  have  not 
been  allowed  to  see  L since 
his  admission  to  hospital,  say 
they  are  worried  that  his  con- 
dition will  deteriorate. 

Robert  Robinson,  solicitor 
for  Mr  and  Mrs  E,  described 
the  man’s  Catch  22  situation. 
“The  legal  issue  is  whether 
someone  with  L’s  disabilities 
can  lawfully  be  removed  from 
a family  setting  and  placed,  as 
an  informal  admission,  in  a 


psychiatric  hospital  on  the 
authority  of  a consultant  psy- 
chiatrist’s opinion  as  to  what 
is  in  his  best  interests." 

“This  bypasses  the  formal 
requirements  and  safeguards 
under  the  Mental  Health  Act, 
yet  it  is  dear  that  because  of 
his  limited  mental  capacity  L 
he  is  not  able  to  choose  to 
leave  the  hospital  any  more 
than  he  chose  to  be  there  in 
the  first  place.” 

In  his  judgment  Mr  Justice 
Owen  accepted  the  family's 
concern  for  L.  “They  say  they 
love  him  very  much  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  accept  this 
statement"  But  he  added  that 
there  had  beet^  friction  be- 
tween them  and  medical  pro- 
fessionals over  his  treatment 

Carol  Pearson,  chief  execu- 

This  bypasses  the 
requirements  and 
safeguards  of  the 
Mental  Health  Act* 

tive  of  the  Bournewood  Com- 
munity and  Mental  Health 
NHS  Trust,  said  later  that  L’s 
condition  was  now  "better 
than  it  was  when  he  was  - 
admitted". 

In  the  view  of  the  hospital 
doctors,  it  was  said  in  court, 
sectioning  under  the  Mental 
Health  Act  was  ,a  last  resort 
which  infringed  patients’7 
rights  by  making  their  deten-  ■ 
tion  in  hospital  compulsory. 

Ms  Pearson  said:  “There 
would  be  major  implications  . 
if  all  people  who  are  unable  to 
decide  should  have  to  be  de- 
tained under  the  act” 

Kate  Harrison,  a spokes- 
woman for-  Mind,  the 
National  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health,  said  a ruling  that 
doctors  could  detain  without 
having  to  go  through  the  for- 
mal procedures  was  disturb- 
ing “It  is  a very,  very  import ' 
taut  question  In  a context . 
where  a lot  trf  people  are  liv- 
ing to  did  age  but  losing  their 

mental  capacity,”  she  said.  " * 
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Conservatives  in  Blackpool 


EMU:  Leader  warned  formula 
for  opposing  single  currency 
could  lead  to  resignations  as 

pro-Europeans  prepare 
to  fight  ‘fudge’ 


Hague 

tightrope 


seuro 


Political  Editor 
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LLIAM 
Hague’s  bid  to 
unite  the  Con- 
servative 

— - shadow  cabinet 
formula  for  oppos- 
ing the  European  single  cur- 
rency could  lead  to nBfi. 
tions  lSen,or  .Tories  warned 
in  Blackpool  last 

He  wm  attempt  to  quell  un- 
re*t  when  he  addresses  his 
party  conference  today  He 
can  only  succeed  if  hardliners 
on  both  sides  compromise 
Both  camps  are  cockily  confi- 
dent he  will  deliver  what  they 
want  today. 

If  Mr  Hague  settles  for  urg- 
ing a no  to  British  member- 
snip  of  the  proposed  Euro 
block  “for  the  forseeable 
future",  it  will  satisify  most  of 
bis  senior  Euro-sceptic  col- 
leagues. including  Peter  Lil- 
ley.  Michael  Howard  and 
John  Redwood. 

But  others,  including  Iain 
Duncan-Smith  and  David 
Heathcote-Amory.  two  cere- 
bral rightwingers  with  sup- 
port in  the  grassroots,  are  ad- 
amant that  Mr  Hague  must 
not  repeat  John  Major’s  error 
of  fudging  the  issue  to  pre- 
vent resignations. 

Last  week  three  pro-Euro- 
peans  who  were  absent  from 
the  shadow  cabinet's,  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  — Sir  Geotige 
Young.  Stephen  Dorrell  and 
David  Curry  — made -plain 
that  a rigid  formula  was  unac- 
ceptable to  them.  I 


In  today's  keynote  speech 
Mr  Hague  will  declare  that 
the  next  Tory  manifesto  in 
2001-2002  will  oppose  British 
entry. 

Yet  hardline  Euro-sceptics 
still  want  him  to  spell  out 
what  that  means;  no  abandon- 
ment of  sterling  for  the  next 
10  years  at  least 

"We  can’t  fudge  this  just  to 
keep  David  Curry  on  board,” 
said  one  sbadowe  minister  in 
a reference  to  the  ardently 
pro-EU  agriculture  spokes- 
man. Colleagues  warn  fhat 
Mr  Curry  could  still  resign  if 
Mr  Hague  firms  up  the  fudge, 
either  today  or,  more  likely, 
when  the  shadow  cabinet 
resumes  its  discussion  of  the 
single  currency. 

But  agreement  to  stick  with 
the  vaguer  “forseeable 
future”  formula  could  drive 
out  Mr  Heathcote-Amory. 
who  resigned  as  a treasury 
minister  over  Europe  in  1996, 
or  the  rising  star  and  social 
security  spokesman,  Mr  Dun- 
can-Smith. 

Mr  Hague  has  told  col- 
leagues he  intends  to  remove 
all  scope  for  subjective  inter- 
pretation of  the  new  formula, 
which  Tory  wits  have  dubbed 
a “wait  and  forseeable”  ap- 
proach. But  his  problems 
were  evident  in  Interviews 
yesterday. 

Speaking  on  BBC  Breakfest 
News,  Mr  Hague  said:  “Tve 
made  it  very  clear  that  our 
policies  for  the  next  election 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  party  . What  1 have  also 
made  very  clear  is  that  my' 
intention  is  that  we  will  fight 
the  next  election  on  a plat- 


form saying  no  to  a single 
currency.  There’s  no  change 
in  that  position.' ' 

Bat,  when  asked  if  that 
meant  10  years  — two  whole 
parliaments  — he  fell  back  on 
the  "forseeable  future"  for- 
mula which  colleagues  like 
Peter  Lilley  also  used  on  the 
conference  platform 
yesterday. 

Though  his  personal  scepti- 
cism towards  the  single  cur- 
rency was  evident  Mr  Lilley 
was  exactly  “on  message' 
seeking  common  ground  with 
pro-Europeans. 

Calling  it  “the  most  mo- 
mentous monetary  decision 
this  country  will  ever  make” 
he  said  that  past  systems,  the 
gold  standard  and  the  post- 
war Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment were  revocable. 

"But  EMU  is  intended  to  be 
irrevocable.  Whatever  our 
views,  we  can  all  agree  such 
an  irreversible  decision  can' 
be  taken  unless  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  it  is 
right  for  this  country  — not 
just  for  now.  but  indefinitely; 
not  just  when  the  economy  is 
doing  well,  but  when  it  does 
badly  a hint  that 
would  take  some  years  to 
properly  test  the  Franco-Ger- 
man model  for  the  Euro. 

Like  Mr  Howard  on 
Wednesday,  Mr  Lilley  distin- 
guished between  those  Tories 
oppose  to  a single  currency 
on  constitutional  grounds  and 
those  opposed  merely  on  eco- 
nomic grounds. 

AH  shared  the  “pretty  wide- 
spread consensus"  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  nation’s 
interests  to  join  now. 


Yesterday 


Good  day:  Lord  Archer, 
who  managed  to  escape  foe 
conference  ball  to  take  on  the 
green  baize  rote  of  president5, 
of  the  World  Professional 
Bffliaids  and  Snooker 
Association,  pledging  to  shed 
its  beer  and  fags  vrtage 

Bad  day:  Noel  Gallagher. 

As  a drug' 

taking, 
prime- 
minister- 
visiting 
pop  icon, 
he  was  held 
personally 
responsible  for  obstructing 
the  war  on  drugs  by  angry 
1 S-yf-oId  Jemma  AJfchoife. 

i Edward* 
Heath- Eound. 
languish 
from  the 

podium,  behind 

the  television 

cameras  and 
hidden  amongst 
oyereea?guesCE 

Striverof  the  days Wfffiam 
Hague.  Ms  staff  insist  he  . - ■ 
should  have  more  ft  and  R ; • 
They  mean  rest  and 
relaxation.  But  I taBthem  ft  ■ 
stands  for  nsfcjm.and 


Greaser  off  the  day;  Peter 
UBey.  *■  What  apforitege  » te  to 

debate  economfc>qBcy  in  the 


Margaret  Thatchet* 

days  Richard 
Harwood, 
con- 
demning 
the 

summer  .■ 

Budget  as 

•unnecssr  - . . „ , 
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culture  secretary.  Francis 
Maude. 
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Today 


Party  gives  girl 
power  a platform 


Young  blood: 

Ms  Ordinary 
comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  party 


Anne  PerWns 
Political  Correspondent 
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EMMA  Nichols, 

15.  from  Tewkesbury, 
_ became  the  latest  con- 
ference darling  yesterday 
afternoon  with  a rousing 
attack  on  Mr  Blair’s  Downing 
Steet  invitation  to  Noel  Gal- 
lagher t"a  known  drug-user”). 
Watching  with  satisfaction 
the  rapturous  reception  she 
received,  a senior  Central 
Office  source  said;  “You  don’t 
think  she's  there  by  chance 
do  you?  We  do  still  know 
something  about  organisa- 
tion, you  know." 

And  to  prove  it,  the  party 
which  has  become  synony- 
mous with  the  gerontocracy 
has  produced  a startling  num- 
ber of  young  people,  and  espe- 
cially young  women,  to  speak 
in  its  debates. 

Tory  conferences  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their 
stage  management  Blackpool 
or  Bournemouth,  the  week- 
long/esf  is  really  just  a politi- 
cal market  stall. 

To  speak  in  a debate,  you 
simply  need  to  submit  a 
eater’s  card  saying 
„ aether  you  plan  to  support 
or  oppose  the  motion  — not 
that  that  need  affect  your 
speech  - and  what  special  ex- 


pertise you  have.  But  that  is 
when  the  work  begins. 

The  network,  wired 
through  the  constituencies 
Into  the  Smith  Square  nerve 
centre,  is  called  Into  play.  “In 
24  hours  [the  usual  time-lapse 
between  submitting  a card 
and  speaking]  we  can  find  out 
pretty  wen  exactly  what  we’re 
going  to  get,”  said  one  source. 
“If  we  can’t,  you  don’t  get 
called.” 

And  this  year,  party  offi- 
cers were  elbowed  aside.  This 
week,  the  grizzled  tweeds  and 
expensive  complexions  of 
local  party  chairmen  and  sec- 
retaries have  been  sidelined 
in  favour  of  fresh-faced 
snappy  dressers  from  Slough 
like  Jane  Wallis. 

She  is  the  one  who  an- 
nounced herself  as  Miss  Ordi- 
nary (“I  listen  to  pop  music 
...  1 shop  at  Marks  & Spen- 
cer”) in  the  opening  day’s 
sales  pitch  to  the  ordinary 
■voter  who  has  so  conspicu- 
ously deserted  the  party. 

Thirtysomething  Lynne 
West,  mom  Yorkshire,  who 
spoke  in  yesterday's  law  and 
order  debate,  said  It  was  the 
third  time  she  had  tried  to 
speak.  As  for  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. it  was  the  luck  of  the 
draw  who  got  to  the  podium. 
But  she  conceded;  “The  audi- 
ence wants  to  hear  from  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the 
party." 

“It  is  a process  of  talent- 
spotting  too,”  says  Central 
Office.  "When  MPs  make 
speeches  in  constituencies, 
they’re  watching  out  for  the 
bright  sparks,  they  teQ  us.  we 
keep  a note." 


Rows  of  empty  chairs  take 
heat  out  of  crime  debate 


AB^KJ%p»wtth  a hearty 

,* 

Land  of  Hope  and  Gkjry 


THE  traditionally  heated 
law  and  order  debate  at 
the  conference  was  marked 
yesterday  by  rows  of  empty 
/-hairs,  writes  Alan  Traws- 
Over  the  years  the  debate 
has  provoked  passionate  calls 

for  the  return  of  the  ropft  but 

the  only  speaker  to  caU  for  It 
yesterday  received  a subdued 
response.  Other  speakers 
were  more  concerned  about 
dosed  circuit  television  cam- 
eras and  the  repeated  caution- 
ing of  muggers. 

Former  home  secretary 
Kenneth  Clarke  said  after  foe 
debate  that  it  had  lacked  its 

traditional  passion.  _ 

•■We  had  nobody  trying  to 
make  a populist  sfonth  no; 
bodv  waving  handcuffs.  * 
bope  it  is  because  we  nave  a 


good  record  on  law  and 
order.” 

The  shadow  home  secretary 
Brian  Mawhinney  made 
much  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment’s record  on  law  and 
order.  He  said  Michael  How- 
ard had  enabled  the  rise  in 
recorded  crime  over  the  past 
40  years  to  be  reversed”,  and 
that  formed  part  of  “our 
golden  legacy  to  the  nation". 

Sir  Brian  said  the  Conser- 
vatives supported  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  for  im- 
plementing pipnriuhvry  sen- 
tences for  repeat  rapists  and 
violent  offenders,  but  would 
harry  him  over  his  laflure  to 
implement  Tory  legislation 
for  a mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  three  years  for 
second  time  bouse  burglars. 


Lady  Thatcher  with  William  Hague  on  the  platform  yesterday,  20  years  after  he  spoke  to  the  Tory  conference  aged  16 
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Government  facing  fight  on  move  to  end  internment  in  Northern  Ireland 


THE  Tories  may  oppose  the 
Government’s  move  to 
end  internment  in  Northern 
Ireland,  it  emerged  last  night 
Northern  Ireland  spokesman 
Andrew  Mackay  said  “We 
will  need  much  convincing 
that  ending  internment  is 
right”  writes  Anne  Perkins. 

Mo  Mowlam,  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  announced 
at  Labour’s  conference  last 
week  that  she  planned  to  end 


the  power  to  impose  intern- 
ment, which  has  not  been 
used  since  1975.  In  warning 
that  Conservatives  were  un- 
happy with  her  move.  Mr 
Mackay  stressed  that  be  was 
not  ending  the  policy  of  bipar- 
tisanship which  has  marked 
both  parties’  attitudes  to  the 
peace  process. 

His  remarks  came  on  a day 
of  sustained  attack  on 
Labour’s  plans  for  constitu- 1 


tional  reform.  During  an 
emergency  debate  on  devolu- 
tion. constitutional  affairs 
spokesman  Michael  Ancram 
warned  that  he  may  demand  a 
second  referendum  in  Wales 
because,  he  said,  the  result  of 
the  first  was  “insufficient”. 

He  said  if  the  legislation 
foiled  to  meet  the  “genuine 
fears  and  uncertainties"  of 
Welsh  voters,  “the  question 
might  have  to  be  put  again 


before  an  assembly  could  pro- 
ceed with  any  real  constitu- 
tional credibility*’. 

The  referendum  showed 
Wales  was  geographically 
split  on  an  assembly.  “The 
voice  of  the  Welsh  people  was 
at  best  indistinct  and  divided, 
and  at  worst  insufficient” 

Mr  Ancram  has  used  the 
conference  to  make  signifi- 
cant policy  developments 
across  the  area  of  constitu- 


tional reform.  Insisting  that 
the  time  for  evolutionary  de- 
velopment had  gone,  he 
warned  of  the  risks  to  English 
nationalism.  He  proposed 
banning  Scottish  and  Welsh 
MPs  from  the  Parliament  on 
certain  days  to  allow  English 
affairs  to  be  discussed.  "The 
only  way  to  defend  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  its  member  countries 
are  treated  foirly.” 


Hague’s  dance  to  the  music  of  time 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


I 


N Anthony  Powell’s  A 
Dance  To  The  Music  Of 
Time,  which  began  on 
Channel  4 last  night, 
apparently  trivial  events  are 
described  at  length,  then  in 
the  years  to  come  turn  out  to 
have  a lasting  resonance,  even 
mythic  significance. 

People  disappear  from 
view,  then  return  to  different 


guises,  re-inventing  them- 
selves and  their  lives  to  an 
endless  stately  dance. 

In  the  same  way,  Margaret 
Thatcher's  arrival  on  the  plat- 
form at  Blackpool  yesterday 
morning  evoked  that  after- 
noon 20  years  ago  when  an 
unknown  16-year-old  school-  ’ 
boy,  William  Hague,  made  his 
famous  debut  speech. 

On  that  occasion,  as  the  con- 
ference cheered  and  ap- 
plauded wildly,  the  then. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  leant 
forward  and  patted  him  ap- 
provingly on  the  shoulder. 

What  struck  me  at  the  time 
was  that  he  didn’t  seem  espe- 
cially surprised  or  delighted 
by  his  reception;  he  merely 
looked  faintly  pleased,  as  if  he 
had  just  won  a school  prize  of  a 
rather  dull  book. 

Yesterday  he  welcomed  the 
Thatchers  to  the  stage,  and  he 
had  that  same  precise  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  He  stood  be- 
tween them,  modesty  and 
smugness  fighting  for  posses- 


sion of  his  features,  and  they 
looked  like  his  proud  parents 
at  the  same  Speech  Day. 

Then  she  waved  and  led  her 
own  standing  ovation,  which 
she  receives  every  year.  She 
has  become  like  a totem  pole, 
or  a household  god,  whose 
annual  arrival  provides  a cer- 
emonial reminder  of  the  True 
Faith.  Only  the  plump  and 
grumpy  figure  of  Sir  Edward 
Heath  sat  scowling  and  immo- 
bile to  the  balcony,  perhaps 
reflecting  that  if  he  were  to 
appear  on  stage  they  would 
probably  start  throwing  fruit 

At  one  point  a speaker  said 
scornfully  that  Tony  Blair  had 
been  described  as  “Son  of 
Thatcher".  Mother’s  hooded 
eyes  rolled  to  contempt  and 
she  began  to  drum  her  fingers 
menacingly — which  is 
strange,  since  she  tells  anyone 
who  asks  how  our  revered 
prime  minister  Is  the  continu- 
ation of  herself  by  other 
means. 

“No,  Mr  Blair.”  continued 


the  speaker,  Clare  Gledhill. 
“You  do  not  have  the  one  thing 
Thatcher  had — principle!" 
The  platform  burst  into  enthu- 
siastic clapping,  and  yes,  she 
applauded  herself!  It  has  be- 
come quite  a habit 

Another  habit  at  this  con- 
ference is  telling  the  delegates 
that  they  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  election  defeat  The 
speaker  then  nominates  the 
true  villains,  who  usually  turn 
out  to  be  squabbling  Tory 
MPs. 

But  Jacques  Arnold,  the  late 
and  little  lamented  member 
fbrGraveshaxn.  had  a new 
scapegoat  “Our government 
ceased  to  be  a government  for 
business;  it  became  a govern- 
ment for  government  res- 
ponding to  Sir  Humphrey’s 
agenda!" 

Mr  Arnold,  his  familiar 
grating  voice  like  rats  scam- 
pering across  an  underpass, 
was  actually  blaming  the 
Civil  Service  for  May  1st 
Even  for  the  Conservative 


Party  that  was  remarkable 
chutzpah. 

Over  at  a fringe  meeting 
Michael  Portillo,  who,  like 
Kenneth  Widmerpool,  will 
neverdi&appear  from  our 
lives,  was  calling  for  toler- 
ance, inclusiveness  and  open- 
ness. with  special  reference  to 
single  mothers.  A speaker  in 
the  economic  debate  said:  "We 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
be  a caricature  of  a party 
which  is  only  interested  in  the 
rich  and  successful!" 

Whatever  next?  Peter  Lilley 
telling  us  that  illegal  immi- 
grants have  urgent  financial 
needs  which  we  must  meet? 
Michael  Howard  demanding 
greater  tolerance  and  under- 
standingfor  young  criminals? 
Norman  Tebblt  eating  jerk 
chicken? 

Just  as  Labour  has  stolen 
the  Tories’  clothes  in  Govern- 
ment, so  the  Tories  are  now 
obliged  to  steal  Labour's  back. 
In  this  way  the  eternal  dance 
continues. 


New  Portillo 
stuns  party 


Anne  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


fit 


E*S  repo- 
sitioning 
himself," 
said  one 
Portil- 
'and  good 


lista  admiringly, 
luck  to  him.”. 

Michael  Portillo  might  be 
out  of  parliament  and  out  of 
the  Tory  party's  immediate 
future,  but  his  speech  last 
night  — careftiQy  spun  in  ad- 
vance, stirring  maximum  in- 
fluence — dominated  the  gos- 
sip in  the  bars  and  cafes 
around  the  conference  halL 
“He  used  to  present  himself 
In  tune  with  foe  prevailing 
mood  of  the  tough’  Conserva- 
tive party,”  said  Peter  Lloyd, 
the  former  Home  Office  min- 
ister. "But  he  always  had  a 
good  understanding  and  a 
genuine  sympathy  that  was 
wider  than  he  was  credited 
for." 

But  the  caring  and  compas- 
sionate Mark  n Michael  Por- 
tillo unveiled  last  night  did 
not  meet  with  universal 
acclaim. 

His  can  to  “deal  with  foe 
world  as  it  Is  now",  to  recog- 
nise that  stable  families  can 
exist  outside  marriage,  was 
only  cautiously  welcomed  by 
the  shadow  social  security 
spokesman  lain  Duncan 
Smith,  who  spent  yesterday 
morning  emphasising  to  foe 
conference  that  the  two- 
parent  family  must  be  fos- 
tered as  the  optimum. 

“It  is  at  the  dead  centre.  We 
must  look  at  everything  gov- 
ernment does  to  make  sure  it 
doesn't  affect  the  family  ad- 
versely," he  said. 

And  oo  Mr  Portillo’s  im- 
plicit appeal  for  wider  toler- 
ance for  gays,  Mr  Duncan 


Old  values 

“I've  got  a frttta  list,  of  benefit 
offenders  who  I'll  soon  be 
rooting  out . . . young  ladies 
who  get  pregnant  just  to  jump 
the  housing  fist,  and  dads  who 
won’t  support  the  kids  of  ladies 
they  have . . . kissed." 

Peter  UHey,  October  1992 
"One  of  the  biggest  social 
problems  is  the  surge  in  single- 
parent families  — What  is 
worrying  Is  the  trend  In  some 
places  for  young  women  to  have 
babies  with  no  apparent 
intention  of  even  trying  a 
marriage  or  stable  relationship 
with  the  tether  of  the  child." 
John  Redwood,  July  1993 
"In  the  1960s  far  too  many 
young  people  were  detailed  out 
of  their  true  befefe  by  the 
proponents  of  the  permissive 
society.  They  talked  a lot  about 
rights,  yet  they  gave  away  the 
fundaments/  right  of  a child  to  be 
brought  up  In  a real  famfly.  Now 
we  are  reaping  the  harvest" 
Margaret  Thatcher,  1990 


Smith  warned:  “We  must  not 
celebrate  one  group  so  that 
the  majority  group  feels 
threatened." 

Even  without  talking  about 
politics,  Mr  Portillo  had  im- 
pressed the  Tory  rank  and  file 
since  bis  election  defeat  His 
television,  performances  left 
one  delegate  all  admiration: 
“His  image  before  was  very 
hard,  and  extreme.  Since  foe 
election,  he's  been  coming 
across  — perhaps  it’s  the  true 
Image  — as  much  more 
human.” 

Another  said:  “He's  learned 
from  Peter  Mandelsoo.  A lit- 
tle humility  does  everybody 
good," 

But  the  shadow  treasury 
secretary,  David  Heafocoat- 


Amory.  said:  "It  felt  a bit 
oddly,  coming  from  someone 
80  assertively  right-wing.”  He 
did.  though,  accept  there  had 
been  too  much  economics  and 
not  enough  politics  to  the 
Conservative  years.  And  he 
said  that  Mr  Portillo  had  an 
important  point  in  his  appeal 
For  tolerance.  “President 
Reagan  balanced  tolerance 
with  looking  tough  on  family 
values.  It  is  an  important 
message.” 

Another  former  Tory  MP, 
Paul  Marland,  agreed  with 
Mr  Portillo’s  central  criti- 
cism. “We’ve  earned  our- 
selves a reputation  erf  being 
arrogant  and  *uMs*ring..  We 
need  to  change  our  image,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  changing 
our  policies.” 

The  defeated  Tory  MP  for 
Dover,  David  Shaw,  was 
rather  less  impressed.  He  be- 
lieves homosexuality  under- 
mines foe  welfare  state  be- 
cause that  depends  on  a 
younger  generation  contrib- 
uting through  their  taxes  to 
the  care  of  the  elderly. 

“The  problem  with  being 
overly  Inclusive  is  that  the 
next  generation  won’t  be 
there,"  he  claimed,  in  what 
some  might  think  an  apoca- 
lyptic view  of  foe  likely  im- 
pact of  homosexuality  on 
British  society. 

As  for  Mr  Portillo’s  tradi- 
tional critics,  it  was  too 
much. 

*lt  makes  me  bod,”  said  Ian 
Taylor,  the  pro-European  for- 
mer trade  minister  who  is 
now  a front  bench  spokesman 
on  Northern  Ireland.  "After 
years  of  attempting  to  keep 
the  Tory  Party  true  to  One 
Nation  Conservatislm —to  be 
told  that  our  hard-nosed  atti- 
tude contributed  to  our  defeat 
is  slightly  more  than  most  of 
us  can  stand." 


TV  rebuffs  send 
Duncan  spinning 


Diary 


ALAN  Duncan's 
AYeffort  to  becotn 


s troubled 
become  the  Tory 
Prince  of  Darkness  has  hit  yet 
another  obstacle  in  Black- 
pool The  Mandelson  wan- 
nabe told  the  BBC  he  would 
only  allow  William  Hague  to 
do  today’s  traditional  post- 
speech  interview  If  the  BBC 
sent  its  political  editor  Robin 
Oakley  to  ask  the  questions. 
Apparently  Duncan  was  anx- 
ious for  Hague  to  get  the 
status  of  an  interview  with 
the  top  man  — or  perhaps  he 
simply  wanted  to  avoid  other 
BBC  inquisitors:  Jeremy  Pax- 
man.  Kirsty  Wark  and  Oak- 
ley’S dogged  deputy,  John 
Sargeant  The  BBC  told  him 
that  if  he  would  not  co-oper- 
ate. they  would  simply  poll 
the  interview  altogether.  The 
diminutive  spinner 
apparently  suffered  equally 
short  shrift  from  Channel  4, 
who  rebuffed  an  attempt  to 
veto  Jon  Snow. 

JEFFREY  Archer’s  talent 
Ufor  quiet  diplomacy  contin- 
ues to  win  gasps  of  admira- 
tion. Just  hours  after  Wednes- 
day's stormy  debate  on  party 
reform — in  which  foe  master 
storyteller  told  disloyal  MPs 
to  “shove  off”  — he  ran  into 
foe  chief  object  of  his  invec- 
tive, the  chairman  of  the  1922 
Committee,  Sir  Archie  Hamil- 


ton. The  two  got  into  a flam- 
ing row  at  the  1TN  reception. 
in  front  of  hundreds  erf  jour- 
nalists. With  his  trademark 
flair  for  fresh  language.  Lord 
Archer  was  heard  calling 
Archie  an  "old  fart." 

A LAN  Clark  is  not  a famed 
/^historian  for  nothing:  his 
ability  to  reinterpret  events 
— even  very  recent  ones  — is 
clearly  boundless.  He  now 
reports  that  his  thoughtful 
contribution  at  Tuesday's 
Guardian  debate  — where  he 
proposed  the  massacre  of  600 
Irishmen  — was  the  dear 
result  of  a media  plot  “The 
prime  objective  of  the  Guard- 
ian newspaper  is  to  make  all 
Conservative  Members  of 
Parliament  look  ridiculous.” 
His  IRA  remark  was  but  a 
‘jocular  aside"  of  black  hu- 
mour “I  was  not  even  on  my 
feet"  How  silly  of  us  to  forget 
that  Tory  MPs  never  say  any- 
thing they  mean  sitting  down. 

DELEGATES  may  be  for- 
given for  sniggering 
slightly  during  today’s  finan- 
cial appeal  from  the  Barones? 
Miller  of  Herndon  MBE.  Shell 
be  asking  them  to  stump  up  foe 
cash  for  foe  long  haul  back  to 
power.  Some  activists  have  had 
a glance  at  local  associations' 
contributions,  in  foe  confer- 
ence guide.  And  how  much  did 
foe  Baroness's  own  party  in 
Hendon  come  up  with?  A nice 
round  number  £0.0. 
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8 WORLD  MEWS 

US  tackles  rising 
threat  from 
cyberteirorists 


The  Guardian  Friday  October,  ; : 


Martin  Kettle  in  Washington 


THE  United  States  can- 
not protect  itself 
against  potentially 
devastating  computer 
attacks  on  government  and 
industry,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial report 

The  problem  is  seen  as  so 
serious  that  the  report  which 
will  be  presented  to  President 
Clinton  next  week,  proposes 
emergency  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  country's  infrastruc- 
ture — including  banks, 
power,  telecommunications 
and  defence  — against 
"cyberterrorists”. 

The  report  will  call  on  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  to 
break  taboos  and  share  their 
most  sensitive  information. 

"While  a catastrophic 
cyber-attack  has  not  oc- 
curred, we  have  enough  iso- 
lated incidents  to  know  that 
the  potential  for  disaster  is 
real  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now,"  the  inquiry  chairman. 
Robert  Marsh,  a retired  air- 
force general,  said  this  week. 

President  Clinton  set  up  the 
Commission  on  Critical  Infra- 
structure Protection  early 


last  year..  Its  final  report  is 

expected  to  be  delivered  to  the 

White  House  on  Monday. 

The  commission  is  expected 
to  propose  the  setting  up  of  a 

rjatinnal  information  analysis 

and  warning  centre  to  collect 
details  of  computer  security 
breaches  and  a White  House 
office  to  coordinate  the  de- 
fence of  the  government's 
most  sensitive  computer  sys- 
tems. notably  in  defence  and 
finance. 

Other  proposals  include  the 
quadrupling  of  the  annual 
research  budget  on  cyber- 
space security  to  51  billion  by 
2004  and  and  legislation  to  en- 
able companies  to  carry  out 
intensive  criminal- record 
checks  on  prospective  em- 
ployees in  sensitive  positions. 

The  recommendations, 
which  require  presidential 
and  congressional  approval, 

| would  be  part  of  a five-year 
action  plan  to  protect  sensi- 
tive computer  systems,  up  to 
95  per  cent  of  which  are  pri- 
I vately  owned.  These  include 
I those  operating  systems  for 
electricity,  telephone,  trans- 
\ port,  energy  and  emergency 
services. 

One  of  the  most  difficult 


challenges  facing  the  White 
House  in  response  to  the 
report  will  be  to  persuade  pri- 
vate industry  to  divulge  secu- 
rity breaches  of  its  systems. 

Industry  has  traditionally 
been  exceptionally  reluctant 
to  share  information  with  the 
government  or  among  com- 
petitors. 

Mr  Marsh  told  an  industry 
conference  in  Baltimore  this 

week  that  there  was  a need  to 
“devise  the  means  by  which 
the  private  sector  can  in  fact 
be  willing  to  Share  its  infor- 
mation and  not  fear  that  it 
win  leak". 

At  tiie  same  time,  he  said, 
the  government  “is  going  to 
have  to  recognise  that  in  this 
new  era.  It's  the  private  sec- 
tor that  needs  some  of  this 
threat  information  and  this 
warning  information”. 

He  the  inquiry  had 
fruled  to  uncover  a “smoking 
keyboard”  and  he  was  not  try- 
ing to  create  unnecessary 
alarm,  but  several  govern- 
ment and  academic  systems 
that  had  prided  themselves  on 
their  tight  security  were,  tar- 
gets of  recent  e-mail  attacks 
and  farther  protective  mea- 
sures were  essential.  ' 


Tran  Khoung 
Dan  has 
developed  a 
herbal  potion 
which 
Vietnamese 
scientists  say 
can  cure  drug 
addiction  in 
days.  Owen 
Bennett  Jones 
spoke  to  him  as 
he  and  his 
helpers  (right) 
prepared  its 
ingredients, 
crushing  nuts 
and  shaving 
tree  bark  at 
Hanoi’s 
Institute 
of  Chemistry 


Whales 
rescued 
from  NZ 
beach 

AP  fan  Wellington 


cure  for  addiction 


Rescue  workers  roll  over  a stranded  pilot  whale  in  northern  New  Zealand  so  a sling  can  be  fitted  to  help  it  back  to  sea 


RESCUERS  have  man- 
aged to  refloat  48  pilot 
whales  which  beached 
themselves  on  New  Zealand’s 
remote  far  north  coast 
Conservation  department 
officials  and  volunteers  suc- 
ceeded in  luring  the  whales 
away  from  Earikari  beach 
yesterday  by  towing  two  of 
the  pod's  largest  cows  off- 
shore In  high  tide  and  letting 
them  call  to  the  others. . 

“The  majority  of  the  pod  Is 
swimming  strongly  away 
from  the  beach."  Wanda  Vive- 
quin,  a department  official, 
said  yesterday. 

About  400  locals,  volunteer 
fire  crews  and  visitors 
worked  throughout  the  night 
with  spades,  water  hoses,  con- 
tainers and  wet  towels  to  cool 
the  whales,  spread  along  a 
750-yard  beach,  as  they  wait- 
ed fix'  high  water  and  day- 
light to  return  to  them  to  sea. 
Schoolchildren  were  given 
the  day  off  to  join  the  effort 
More  than  100  whales  were 
discovered  beached  on 
photograph.-  yanse  MARTIN  Wednesday  afternoon. 


World 
news, 
delivered 
to  your 
door. 
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Animal  madhouse 
in  the  Philippines 


Hurricane 
hits  Mexico 


Claire  WaHersfein 

reports  on  a violent 
dispute  between 
wildlife  and  people 
on  Caiauit  island 


ON  A remote  Island  in 
the  South  China  Sea  a 
bizarre  and  almost  for- 
gotten experiment  launched 
by  the  late  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  decaying  into  a vio- 
lent territorial  dispute 
between  landless  poachers 
and  African  animate. 

The  secluded  Caiauit 
island  has  become  the 
scene  of  a mini-revolution 
and  one  of  the  longest-run- 
ning legal  wrangles  In  the 
Philippines. 

Calanttis  conflict  began  in 
1976  when  Marcos 

answered  an  appeal  by  the 
Kenyan  government  to  pro- 
vide a temporary  shelter  for 
its  wildlife,  which  was 
under  threat  from  poaching 
by  soldiers  during  a civil 
1 war.  Cafazdt,  to  the  north  of 
Palawan  island,  was  chosen 
as  a suitably  isolated  site. 

But  the  eviction  of  Ca- 
lanzfs  256  tenant  families 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
conflict  About  1,000  people 
were  given  small  pay-offs 
and  resettled  on  nearby 
Cullion  Island. 

In  March  1977,  a consign- 
ment of  104  giraffes,  zebras 
i and  antelopes  — eland, 
topi,  bushbnek,  lmpaia, 
waterbuck  and  gazelle  — 
arrived  on  Caiauit  from 
Mombasa. 

The  island’s  administra- 
tion officer,  Froilan  Sar- 
iego,  said:  “We  knew  virtu- 
ally nothing  about  these 
animals.  There  was  no 
manual  on  how  to  look 
after  them.” 

Numerous  problems  arose, 
partly  because  the  animals 


were  ansnited  to  the  Philip- 
pines' tropical  monsoon  cli- 
mate. The  zebras  caught 
pneumonia  and  giraffes 
i broke  legs  after  running 
blindly  into  mangrove 
swamps  during  lightning 
storms.  The  highly  territo- 
! rial  zebras  almost  wiped 
out  the  topi  population  and 
the  last  gazelle  died  six 
years  ago  after  violent  .mat- 
ing season  tights. 

But  the  biggest  troubles 
on  the  island  started  in 
1986,  during  the  People 
Power  revolution  which 
i toppled  Marcos.  Mr  Sariego 
said:  “The  original  Caiauit 
Inhabitants  didn’t  like 
i their  resettlement  areas. 

I and  when  Mr  Marcos  was 
overthrown,  they  thought 
they  would  be  allowed  back 
here.  When  that  didn't  bap- 
i pen,  they  tried  to  stage 
i their  own  mini-revolution . 

“The  government  had  to 
send  a navy  gunship  to 
guard  the  bay.  But  they 
conned  the  ship’s  captain 
by  saying  they  just  wanted 
to  come  ashore  to  stage  a 
prayer  meeting  on  the  pier. 

Once  they  bad  landed  their 
boats,  they  refused  to 
leave.” 

There  is  now  an  uneasy 
truce  between  the  animals 
and  the  illegal  residents, 
numbering  about  600,  who 
have  taken  over  the  low- 
land areas  for  farming,  the 
only  land  which  provides  ( 
sufficient  summer  grazing  1 
for  the  animals. 

The  animals  are  now 
once  again  under  serious 
threat  from  poaching.  Meat  i 
from  impala,  eland  and  the 
endangered  Philippine  Ca- 
lamlan  deer  has  been  sold 
in  local  markets.  And 
poachers  have  found  a In- 1 
crative  business  in  selling 
horns  and  antlers  to 
collectors.  ! 

Last  year  a pregnant  gir- 1 
affe  was  found  almost  dead, 
disembowelled  by  a bam- 
boo spear.  i 


Andrew  Dowide 
In  Mexico  City 

URRICANE  Pauline 
wrought  havoc  along 
Mexico’s  Pacific 
coast  yesterday,  with 
120mph  winds  and  torrential 
rains  killing  at  least  15  people 
and  causing  widespread  de- 
struction in  small  seaside  vil- 
lages and  misery  in  tourist 
resorts. 

Pauline  hit  Mexico  late  on 
Wednesday  midway  between 
Puerto  Angel  and  Puerto  Es- 
condido, two  small  beach 
resorts  about  300  miles  south- 
east of  Mexico  City.  The 
storm  brushed  past  Acapulco 
in  the  early  hours  of  yester- 
day morning,  pouring  down 
ram  and  whipping  up  toft 
waves.  The  glitzy  resort  was 
deluged,  with  at  least  16 
inches  of  rain  and  ZJhuatan- 
ejo,  another  busy  tourist- 
center,  was  expected  to 
receive  similar  treatment  as 
the  storm  headedthere. 

With  power  and  telephone 
lines  down  along  Mexico's 
western  coast,  it  was  difficult 

to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 

damage.  But  local  officials 
said  there  were  reports  of  at 
least  15  dead  and  added  that 
the  death  toll  was  likely  to 
rise. 

British  embassy  sources  In 
the  capital  said  they  had 
received  no  reports  of  any  UK 
casualties. 

The  storm  weakened 
slightly  as  it  moved  farther 
inland  yesterday,  officials  at 
the  National  Hurricane  Cen- 
tre in  Miami  said.  But  Pau- 
line still  packed  maximum 
sustained  winds  of  lOOmph- 
“This  is  not  a weak  hurri- 
cane," said  Max  Mayfield,  a 
hurricane  forecaster  at  the 
centre. 

Gusts  of  120mph  wind  up- 
rooted electricity  and  tele- 
phone pylons,  washed  away 
bridges,  blocked  roads  and 
filled  the  streets  of  the  coastal 
villages  with  water  as  high  as , 


four  feet,  according  to  some 
reports.  Most  of  the  dead  were 
killed  when  rivers  burst  their 
banks  causing  Cash  floods 
and  mudslides,  said  the  state 
government  spokesman,  Ro- 
berto Alvarez. 

Some  luxury  hotels  were 
also  shut  down  and  scores  of 
mainly  north  American  and 
Mexican  tourists  gathered  in 
dining  rooms  to  eat  tinned 
food  by  candlelight 

Mr  Mayfield  said  It  was  im- 
possible to  teQ  if  the  tempest 
would  blow  itself  out  over 
land  or  move  back  out  to  sea 
which  would  allow  it  to 
gather  strength.  “It  is  not 
good  that  it  is  paralleling  the 
coast,”  he  said. 

“If  it 

moved  further  inland  it 
would  just  go  ahead  and 
weaken  very  rapidly.  The 
rainfall  Is  going  to  be  the  kill- 
er part  of  this  from  now  on. 
We  are  very  concerned  about 
this.” 

Torrential  rain  on  Wednes- 
day and  yesterday  caused 
considerable  damage  mostly 
in  the  coastal  states  of  Oaxaca 
and  Guerrero,  two  of  Mexi- 
co’s poorest  states  and  among 
those  least  equipped  to  handle 
such  emergencies. 

Thousands  of  people  were 
made  homeless  when  the 
winds  tore  apart  flimsy  wood 
and  corrugated  iron  homes. 
Thousands  more  fled  their 
homes  for  temporary  shelters 
set  up  by  local  authorities  in 
schools,  town  halls  and 
hospitals. 

The  Red  Cross  and  federal 
authorities  called  for  emer- 
gency supplies  and  troops 
were  sent  to  the  affected  areas 
to  help  coordinate  rescue 
efforts. 

In  Oaxaca  state,  authorities 
ordered  helicopters  to  take 
special  packages  of  food  and 
medical  equipment  into  the 
most  remote  and  worst  af- 
fected areas  in  the  mountains. 
Worried  about  the  risk  of 
cholera,  the  authorities  sent 
water  purifiers  to  the  area. 


Scientists  in  viet- 1 
nam  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered a herbal 
remedy  called  Heantos 
which  can  cure  addiction  to 
heroin,  cocaine  and  opium. 
The  United  Nations  has 
committed  £240,000  to  de- 
velop Heantos  which  Is  said 
to  get  rid  of  physical  crav- 
ing. Some  doctors  prescrib- 
ing the  drug  say  It  can  also 
help  people  give  np 
tobacco. 

“Heantos  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a very  good  medication 
for  the  detoxification  of 
drug  addicts,”  Hua  Toan, 
the  director  of  HanoTs  In- 
stitute of  Chemistry,  said. 
“The  results  are  very 
exciting.” 

His  institute  is  frying' to 
identify  the  drug’s  active 
Ingredients.  Heantos  is ' 
made  up  of  13  plants'  and 
other  natural  prod'ucfs 
which  occur  In  Vietnam.  ' 

In  the  laboratory  where 
it  is  made,  women  kneel  on 
the  floor  crushing  nuts  nn|^ 
shaving  the  bark  off  tree 
branches.  The  natural 
products  are  turned  into  a 
dark  brown  syrup.  Initially 
patients  had  to  drink  the 
syrup  but  Heantos  is  now 
available  In  capsule  form. 

The  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  approved  prelimi- 
nary teste  of  the  drug  and  a 
clinic  In  Hanoi  has  a steady 
stream  of  addicts  asking  to 
be  treated  with  it. 

One  is  Ngoc  Anh,  aged  23. 
She  was  an  addict  who  took 
a dally  dose  of  heroin  for 
four  years  before  attending 
the  clinic.  There,  she  says, 
she  was  cured  of  her  addic- 
tion after  just  five  days. 

“I  experienced  no  tor- 
ment coming  off  the  heroin. 

I have  bad  no  craving  at  all 
and  now  I feel  very 
healthy,”  she  said. 

The  inventor  of  Heantos; 
Tran  Khoung  Dan,  comes 
from  a family  which  has 
practised  traditional  medi- 
cine for  three  generations. 
In  the  early  19BOs,  he  went 
looking  for  a remedy  for  ad- 
diction in  remote  moun- 
tainous areas  of  Vietnam 
where  opium  is  grown.  He 
worked  on  the  assumption 
that  some  opium  producers 
were  addicts  and  probably 


had  a traditional  treatment 
to  cope  with  the  eventuality 
of  crop  failures. 

“Where  there  is  a prob- 
lem, there  is  a solution: 
This  is  Oriental  philoso- 
phy. After  three  years.  I 
found  the  drug  that  is, 
today.  Heantos,”  he  said. 

Mr  Dan  then  sold  his 
house  to  finance  his 
research  and  started  taking 

opium  himself  to  see  If  he 
could  get  off  it. 

The  UN  Development  Pro- 
gramme has  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  Hean- 
tos to  put  £240,000  into 
development  of  it-  Most  of 
tiie  funding  will  go  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  the 
United  States  which  will 
test  Heahtos’s'  efficacy  tfad 
safety^:.  "“"T-  • 

The  UN  says  .that,  if  the 
project '"bontlndes  beyond 
these  InMaTtests,  tbfdl 
funding  'could-  amonntto 
more  than  £2.4  million. 

UNDP  say*  that  since 
1991  more  than  3,000  pa- 
tients have  bad  their  with- 
drawal symptoms  treated 
successfully.  And  Roy 
Morey,  a senior  UNDP  offi- 
cial in  Washington,  claims 
that  people  who  have  taken 
Heantos  remain  drug-free. 

But  some  authorities  on 
drug  dependence  doubt  the 
claims  made  for  Heantos. 
Officials  at  the  World 
Health  Organisation  be- 
lieve that  poor  record-keep- 
ing in  Vietnam  means  that 
much  evidence  of  the 
drug's  effectiveness  is  anec- 
dotal. They  argue  that  drug 
dependence  is  a multi-fac- 
eted condition  involving 
psychological  and  social 
factors  which  cannot  be 
cured  by  a five-day  course 
of  medication. 

Dr  Adrian  Reynolds,  a 
WHO  consultant  who  ^has 
visited- Xlgtqwn,  to  investi- 
gate Heantos,  said;  "One 
has  to  incautious  abouTbe- 
lieving  there  will  begone 
miracle  treatment  for  drug- 
dependence.” 

But  tiie  UNDP  believes  it 
must  press  on. 

"We  are  taking  a risk,” 
Eduard  Wattez.  the  UNDP’s 
representative  in  Hanoi, 
said.  ‘‘But  if  there  is  a 
chance,  we  should  try  it” 


Ellen  threatens  to  quit  over 
‘anti-homosexual’  warning 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  York 

THE  gay  actress  and  come- 
dienne Ellen  DeGeneres. 
who  made  television  history 
earlier  this  year  by  outing 
her  sitcom  character.  Ellen, 
yesterday  threatened  to  leave 
the  series  unless  tiie  network 
ABC  removed  an  on-screen 
warning  recommending  that 
parents  use  discretion  when 
allowing  their  children  to 
watch  the  show. 

She  said  the  caution,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a brief  an- 
nouncement, was  anti-homo- 
sexual. “It’s  like  if  they  had  a 
black  show  and  said  fate 
show  Isn’t  suitable  for  view- 
ers who  don’t  like  black 
people.  This  is  blatant  dis- 
crimination.'’ 

She  also  complained  that 
ABC,  which  broadcasts  the 
programme,  had  cut  various 
scenes  that  suggested  her 
character  in  the  comedy 
might  be  about  to  have  sex. 
Another  scene  in  which  she 
kissed  a heterosexual  friend 
was  also  cu  t 

No  other  show  had  been 
similarly  cut,  she  com- 
plained, and  only  one  other 
show.  NYPD  Blue,  had  ap- 
peared with  a warning  — this 
time  about  nudity  and 
violence. 

In  response,  ABC  suggested 


that  the  actress  was  being 
“over-emotional”  and  needed 
to' “step  back  a bit”. 

“We  feel  it's  the  network's 
responsibility  to  provide  in- 
formation for  parents  with 
younger  children,”  a spokes- 
woman said.  The  show,  goes 
out  at  9.30pm  eastern  time, 
and  is  shown  at  7.30  arid 
6J0pm  central  and  mountain 
times.  It  was  shown  in  Brit- 
ain on  Channel  4. 

Another  spokeswoman  sug-  ■ 

gested  the  show  was  not  soil- 
able  for  children.  "Do  you 
remember  back  to  when  you 
were  10  or  12,  and  how  im- 
pressionable you  were?” 

Ellen  scored  its  highest  rat- 
mgs  last  spring  when,  after 
much  speculation  and  media 
hype,  Ms  DeGeneres  aft- 
noonced  she  was  a"  lesbian 
and  had  a real-life  lover  called 
Anne  Heche,  then  promptly 

character.1161'  ,e'"isi°n 
Though.  ABC  insisted  yes- 
warning 

would  stay,  few  believe  it 
would  be  foolish  enough'to  let 
Eflen  go.  Last  week,  the  show 
ranked  eighth  among  prime- 

SS  £2®  ******  at  viewer 

aged  between  1*49,  the  most 

market  for  selling, 
advertising  . 

Tha  network  is  also ' W 
stings  battle -with 
rival  networks  Nbc  and  CBS. .. 
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T^f,0  family  photographs  next  to  them  were  among  the  remains  found  last  month  in  a mass  grave  about  15 

mues  nortn  of  Srebrenica.  About  7,000  Muslim  men  from  the  area  were  slaughtered  photograph:  statdnwwter 

Massacre  survivors  win  revenge 

Muslims  who  fled  the  Serbs  in  Srebrenica  have  won  control  of  the  I ***  ^Srebreni®a  SP 

it  much  easier  for  the  exiled 

town  council  and  a chance  to  return  home.  Ian  Traynor  reports 


THE  Muslims  of  Srebren- 
ica, survivors  of  the 
worst  single  slaughter 
in  Europe  since  the.  second 
world  war,  haye  exacted  a lit- 
tle revenge  oQ„the..Serb  na- 
tionalists who  seized  their 
homes  by  winning  the  local 
council  election  last  month. 

According  to  media  reports  , 
and  the  Organisation  for  Se- 
curity and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  yesterday,  Srebrenica 
exiles  driven  firom  the  region 
towards  the  end  of  the  Bos- 
nian war  in  July  1995  voted 
for  Muslim  parties  who  won 
an  absolute  majority  of  local 
council  seats. 

A coalition  of  Muslim  par- 
ties led  by  the  Democratic 
Action  Party  of  Bosnia’s  Pres- 
ident Aiija  fcetbegovic  won  25 
of  the  45  seats  in  the  election 
on  September  13  and  14,  while 
the  Serbian  nationalist  zeal- 
ots who  control  the  east  Bos- 


nian town  gained  the  other  20. 

For  most  of  the  43-month 
conflict..  Serb  artillery,  tanks 
and  troops  kept  the  majority 
Muslim  ipwn  isolated  under., 
the  war's  worst  siege  before 
pounding  It  into  submission 
in  July  two  years  ago. 

While  tens  of  thousands  of 
Muslims  were  allowed  to  es- 
cape — mainly  to  the  govern- 
ment-held town  of  Tuzla  to  | 
the  west  — about  7,000  Mus- 
lim men  are  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  Serb  forces 
under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Ratko  Mladic.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  men  were  victims 
of  mass  executions. 

Both  Gen  Mladic  and  his 
political  leader,  Radovan  Kar- 
adzic. have  been  indicted  by 
the  war  crimes  tribunal  in 
The  Hague  for  genocide  and 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Survivors  and  relatives  of 
the  victims  are  still  unable  to 


: return  to  their  homes,  now 
! occupied  by  Serbs.  At  a cere- 
mony last  July  in  Tuzla  to 
mark  the  foil  of  Srebrenica, 
they  spoke  bitterly  of  betrayal 
by.  the  Bosnian  and  interna- 
tional authorities. 

The  council  elections,  the 
most  contentious  and  delicate 
element  of  the  three-tiered 
electoral  process  staged  by 
the  international  community 
In  Bosnia  since  the  Dayton  ac- 
cords of  November  1995.  were 
Intended  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  natives  to  places 
like  Srebrenica.  Almost  half 
the  pre-war  population  of  Bos- 
nia, about  2 million  people, 
were  displaced- 

The  victims  of  ethnic 
cleansing  were  allowed  to 
vote  either  for  councils  in  the 
places  they  were  driven  from 
or  where  they  resettled. 

It  Is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  the  Muslim  poll  vic- 


tory in  Srebrenica  will  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  exiled 
voters  to  go  home.  That  could 
hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the 
power  struggle  between  Bos- 
nian Serb  factions  led  by  Mr 
Karadzic,  and  Bfljana  Plavsic, 
the  Bosnian  Serb  president 

Other  poll  results  disclosed 
yesterday  showed  that  the 
main  Muslim  party  bad  also 
won  in  the  southern  town  of 
Foca.  another  site  of  Serb 
atrocities  against  Muslims 
during  the  war. 

Velibor  Ostojic,  a ring- 
leader of  the  Serbian  cam- ' 
pajgn  In  Foca  and  a key  Kar- , 
adzic  aide,  could  also  fi&ce 
war-crimes  charges.  In  gro- 1 
tesque  twist  Mr  Ostojic  was 
recently  appointed  head  of 
the  Bosnian  parliament’s 
human  rights  committee. 

• Mr  Karadzic,  said  to  be  hid- 
ing somewhere  outside  his 
Pale  stronghold  to  avoid  ar- 
rest by  the  Nato-Ied  peace 
force,  has  openly  registered 
his  Mercedes  in  the  city,  a 
Belgrade  newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 


Continental  leaders  meet  to  ponder  the  problems  of  entrenching 
a regime  of  social  justice  stretching  from  Belfast  to  Vladivostok 

Summit  draws  Yeltsin  accused 
Europe’s  Big  4 on  human  rights 


Martin  Walker 
In  Strasbourg 

EUROPE’S  leaders  con- 
vene at  a Council  of 
Europe  summit  in 
Strasbourg  today  to  try  to  es- 
tablish a distinctive  Euro- 
pean social  model  across  the 
continent  and  enrol  Russia  in 
a new  legal  regime  stretching 
from  Belfast  to  Vladivostok. 

The  wide-ranging  ambi- 
tions of  the  Council  or 
Europe,  long  dismissed  as  a 
diplomatic  talking  shop,  will 
receive  a potent  endorsement 
as  Western  Europe’s  Big 
Three  _ Tony  Blair,  Helmet 
Kohl  and  Jacques  Chhrac^ ; 
meet  President  Boris  Ydtsm 
and  36  other  European  lead- 
ers in  “a  summit  to  consul- 
date  democracy". 

They  will  endorse  a senes 
of  new  social  6?“' 

der  equality  to  joint  action 

drug  abuse,  from  a 
human  doaing  to  the  protec- 
tion of  ethnic 

“The  Council  of  Europe 
Keutoinetol yteWJ 

2rtm  best  placed  Joebitwrate 
a European  social  model,  m 
defence  of  social  rights  and 
social  cohesion”  Um  Fi- 
scher. the  president  ofg  ag 
cpmhlv  drawn  fro®  sj 
r states'  parliaments, 
will  tell  the  meeting- 
“The  council  is  now  the  m 

stitutlon  of  reference  for 

human. rights;  itshould 

become  the  reference  for 

social  rights  for  BOOmflhon 

ETfoTrtretonc  will 
Hiar  to  Mr  Yeltsin.  As  tbetoj 
Soviet  L'nion  squoroed 

under  attacks  ™ j*  ^?d  . 

rights  record,  11 
counter  by  contrasting  J* 


American  model  based  on  the 
individual  with  its  assertion 
of  social  rights;  to  a Job,  hous- 
ing and  public  health  care. 
The  Council  of  Europe  now 
pims  to  have  both. 

It  will  hardly  disturb  Mr 
Blair  to  include  Britain  la  a 
European  Social  Charter 
which  lists  “the  right  to  work, 
Including  the  right  to  voca- 
tional training  - - - the  right  to 
social  and  medical  assistance, 
the  right  to  benefit  from 
social  welfare  services ...  the 
right  to  protection  of  health, 
the  right  to  social  security ... 
the  right  to  protection  against 
poverty  and  social  exclusion, 
the  right  to  adequate 
housing". 

**The  council  must  continue 
its  work  of  inspiring  a genu- 
inely European  model  or  soci- 
ety,” the  introductory  note : 
for  the  summit  states. 

FPoaded  in  1949,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  has  long  been 
the  Institution  in  which 
would-be  Europeans  undergo 
their  probation  before  being 
admitted  into  Nato  and  toe 
European  Union-  In  the  words 
of  the  council’s  seaetaxyg^: 
eral,  Daniel  Tarschys:  "All  of 
Europe  is  here  except  those 
who  have  excluded  them- 
selves by  abandoning  demo- 
cratic principles  — the  Yngo- 

Slavs  and  the  Beiarusswns. 

The  Crostians  and  Slovaks 
remain  under  grudging  and 
watchful  sufferance.  , 

• Mr  Yeltsin  insisted  m 
Strasbourg  yesterday  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  seekmga 
third  term  as  president  of 

Russia  in  2000. 

“I  siy  aff"n,  I will  not  pres- 
ent myself  for  a third  term 
and  wiS  not  change  the  con- 
stitution for  this,"  said  on 

arrivaL  The  constitution  lim- 
its a president  oo  two  terms,  j 


TooiWtitahoiiw 
hi  Moscow 


ON  THE  eve  of  a key- 
note speech  from 
President  Yeltsin  to 
the  Council  of  Europe,  a 
former  leading  Soviet  dissi- 
dent has  accused  him  of 
using  his  Western  popular- 
ity to  obscure  failure  to  im- 
prove Russian  human 
rights,  including  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty. 

Sergei  Grigoriants,  chair- 
man of  the  Glasnost  Fund, 
said  Mr  Yeltsin  was  float- 
ing the  council’s  conven- 
tion cm  human  rights,  de- 
spite having  signed  it  lam 
year  when  Russia  became  a 
ftifl  member. 

Tm  afraid  our  participa- 
tion In  the  Connell  of 
Europe  has  become  a smo- 
kescreen for  rights  abuses 
! in  Russia,”  he  said.  “Our 
real  situation  will  not  be 
discussed  in  Strasbourg.” 

Mr  Yeltsin  heralded  Rus- 
sia’s inclusion  in  the  conn* 
ell  as  international  en- 
dorsement of  his 
constitutional  and  legal 
reforms.  But  progress  in 
meeting  a central  condition 
of  membership  — abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  — is 
slow  and  precarious. 

Mr  Yeltsin  declared  an 
unofficial  moratorium  on 
executions  shortly  after  his 
re-election  in  July  last 
year.  But  the  Communist- 
led  Duma  (the  lower  house 
of  parliament)  has  refused 
to  give  its  support.  Backed 
by  opinion  polls  showing 
widespread  support  for  exe- 
cutions as  an  answer  to 
Russia’s  rising  murder 
rate,  the  Duma  is  unlikely 
to  remove  the  death  penal- 


ty. As  a result  200  prison- 
ers now  wait  on  Russia’s 
death  row,  uncertain  of 
their  fate. 

The  government  has  con- 
demned public  executions 
in  Chechenia,  which  has  de- 
clared independence  from 
Russia.  But  the  prosecutor 
general,  Jurl  Skuratov, 
says  be  cannot  stop  them. 

Mr  Skuratov  believes  Mr 
Yeltsin  should  consolidate 
the  moratorium  in  the  rest 
of  Russia  and  openly  called 
on  him  last  month  to  press 
again  for  parliamentary 
support,  warning  “we  have 
no  legal  grounds  for  grant- 
ing a stay  of  execution”. 

Without  a formal  proce- 
dure for  considering 
requests  for  a pardon,  he 
said,  people  were  suffering 
appalling  conditions  on 
death  row  for  up  five  years. 

• “It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the 
state  of  a person  who  is  liv- 
ing in  such  expectation,” 
he  said.  “We  have  even 
received  letters  from  con- 
victs asking  for  the  death 
[ sentence  to  be  carried  out” 

Neighbouring  Ukraine's 
1 former  justice  minister, 

> Serhiy  Holovaty,  claimed 
last  month  that  13  prison- 
ers were  secretly  killed  this 
year,  despite  a moratorium 
on  the  death  penalty  when 
it,  too,  joined  the  Council  of 
Europe.  Thetncraijilaii  gov- 
ernment has  denied  this. 

“The  Ukrainian  allega- 
tions show  the  lives  of  their 
death  row  prisoners  and 
ours  are  hanging  by  a 
thread.”  Viktor  Korgan. 
who  heads  Russia's  Right 
to  life  lobby  group,  said. 

He  and  Mr  Grigoriants 
said  the  council  should 
force  Russia  and  Ukraine  to 
meet  their  obligations. 
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ly  in  freefall 


as  Prodi  resigns 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

ITALY’S  experiment  with 
government  by  the  cen- 
tre-left came  to  a dra- 
matic end  yesterday 
when  Professor  Romano 
Prodi  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion after  trying,  and  foiling, 
to  accommodate  his  allies  on 
the  hard  left 

His  departure  after  17 
months  in  office  dachod  hopes 
that  the  reforms  of  recent 
years  had  given  Italy  a for- 
mula for  political  stability. 
And  it  will  inevitably  raise 
questions  about  whether  foe 
country  can  qualify  for  inclu- 
sion in  a single  European 
monetary  union. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night 
whether  foe  foil  of  the  govern- 
ment would  lead  to  fresh  elec- 
tions, a reshaped  coalition,  or 
the  swearing-in  of  a non-party 
“technocratic”  administra- , 
tion  charged  with  passing  a 
budget  for  next  year.  Any  of 
these  outcomes  could  cause 
delay  and  canto  sion. 

But  the  manner  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s fall  nevertheless 
showed  that  most  Italian  poli- 
ticians were  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  a makeshift  solution 
which,  sooner  or  later,  would 
have  undermined  the  coun- 
try’s credibility  with  its  Euro- 
pean partners. 

In  an  llth-hour  effort  to 
mollify  the  orthodox  Marxists 
of  Communist  Refoundation, 
whose  votes  in  the  lower 
house  were  vital  to  his  gov- 
ernment’s survival.  Prof 


Prodi  agreed  a lengthy  list  of 
concessions.  But,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  business  com- 
munity and  moderates  to  his 
own  ranks,  the  prime  minis- 
ter baulked  at  Communist  Re- 
foundation’s  most  symbolic 
demand.  He  refused  to  agree 
to  underwrite  foe  continu- 
ance of  a system  which  allows 
some  Italians  to  retire  on  a 
pension  as  early  as  50. 


with  a light  heart."  Oliviero 
Djliberto  said:  “As  regards 
the  budget,  we  consider  it  in- 
iquitous, that  Is  why  we  are 
going  to  say  ‘No’.” 

In  the  event  Prof  Prodi  pre- 
empted a hum  itiating  parlia- 
mentary defeat  by  offering  his 
resignation  before  a vote  was 
tfitem.  Last  night.  President 1 
Oscar  Luigi  Scalfaro  adhered  , 
to  custom  by  asking  him  to 


Romano  Prodi:  Down  and  out  after  foiling  to  win  support 


The  crisis  blew  up  last 
week  when  Communist  Re- 
foundation  objected  to  the  lat- 
est — though,  paradoxically, 
the  mildest  — in  a string  of 
austerity  budgets  to  get  Italy 
ready  for  monetary  union. 

When  foe  chamber  of  depu- 
ties reconvened  yesterday  for 
a vote  to  decide  the  govern- 
ment’s fote.  Communist  Re- 
foundatian’s  leader  hi  foe 
lower  house  of  parliament 
said:  “We  are  voting  Uo’  and 
doing  it  neither  willingly  nor 


remain  in  office  until  a new 
cabinet  could  be  formed. 

The  president  has  shown  in 
previous  crises  he  is  pro- 
foundly averse  to  a return  to 
the  busting  unless  all  other 
routes  have  been  thoroughly 
explored.  Soon  after  Commu- 
nist Refoundation  lodged  its  1 
objections,  he  reminded  the  ( 
government  and  its  backers  . 
that  it  was  be  and  not  they  i 
who  had  foe  constitutional 1 
responsibility  for  deciding  | 
when  to  dissolve  parliament  ; 


Last  night  two  leading  poli- 
ticians from  different  sides  of 
foe  house  backed  a solution 
that  would  not  require  fresh 
elections. 

Prof  Prodi ’s  foreign  minis- 
ter, Lambert o Dlni,  said  Italy 

needed  a government  to  take 
the  lira  into  a single  cur- 
rency. He  himself  headed  a 
non-party  administration,  set 
up  to  give  the  country  a spell 
of  tranquillity  after  foe  turbu- 
lence of  government  by  foe 
television  magnate,  Silvio 
Berlusconi. 

Mr  Berlusconi,  now  the  un- 
official leader  of  foe  opposi- 
tion, announced  last  night 
that  he  was  ready  to  discuss  a 
grand  coalition,  embracing 
centre-right  and  centre-left. 

But  Prof  Prodl’s  principal 
backers  in  the  formerly  com- 
munist Democratic  Party  of 
foe  Left  (PDS)  have  scented 
an  opportunity  to  slash  popu- 
lar backing  for  their  erst- 
while comrades  in  Commu- 
nist Refoundation.  A clear 
majority  of  Italians  backs 
European  monetary  union 
and  straw  polls  by  the  media 
bave  suggested  many  voters, 
even  on  the  left,  are  exasper- 
ated with  Communist  Refoun- 
dation’s obstructionism. 

The  PDS’s  deputy  leader, 
Walter  Vettroni,  who  is  also 
Mr  Prodi’s  number  two  In 
cabinet,  said  he  believed 
early  elections  would  be 
necessary. 

Stocks  and  bonds  both  ral- 
lied last  night  after  Mr  Ber- 
lusconi called  for  a cross- 
party coalition. 


Lawyer  decries  bias  of  Papon  trial 


Paid  Webster  In  Bordeaux 

MAURICE  Papon,  aged 
87,  the  senior  Vichy 
official  who  faces 
life  imprisonment  on 
charges  of  wartime  crimes 
against  humanity,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  allowed  to 
leave  prison  for  a hospital 
isolation  ward  today  in 
what  will  be  seen  as  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  a trial 
biased  against  him. 

His  lawyer,  Jean-Marc 
Varant,  told  the  Bordeaux 
assizes  yesterday  that  Brit- 
ish judges  would  be 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
his  client’s  trial,  which  con- 
cerns the  deportation  of 
1,560  Jews  from  Bordeaux 
to  Nazi  gas  chambers. 


Despite  a recommenda- 
tion by  two  heart  special- 
ists that  Mr  Papon  should 
be  taken  out  of  Gradignan 
jail  and  given  full-time  hos- 
pital care  for  his  heart  con- 
dition, the  court  ordered 
him  yesterday  to  spend  a 
third  night  in  prison.  It  will 
announce  its  decision  this 
afternoon. 

The  judges  will  have  to 
take  into  account  Mr  Pa- 
pon’s brief  malaise,  due  to 
heart  trouble,  which 
caused  a half-hour  adjourn- 
ment yesterday  soon  after 
his  defence  counsel  called 
for  the  case  to  be  dropped. 

Lawyers  for  those  whose 
relatives  were  sent  to  Ausch- 
witz from  Bordeaux  between 
1942  and  1944  said  there 
should  be  no  special  consid- 


eration for  Mir  Papon,  who 
was  responsible  for  Jewish  1 
affairs  in  the  occupied  city. ' 
But  Mr  Varaufs  insistence  ! 
that  foe  trial  has  been  pre- 
judged long  before  a verdict 
is  announced  on  December 
23  could  carry  weight. 

Pressure  to  find  Mr  Pa- 
pon guilty  more  than  50 
years  after  the  events  has 
not  been  restricted  to  the 
prosecution  and  the  law- 
yers representing  plaintiff 
families.  Hundreds  of 
articles,  books  and  televi- 
rion reports  have  accepted 
his  guilt  as  a fait  accompli. 

In  appealing  for  a fair 
trial.  Mr  Varant  drew  at- 
tention to  exhibitions,  con- 
ferences and  interviews 
outside  the  court,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  hold  Mr  Pa- 


pon responsible  for  the  Vi- 
chy regime’s  anti-Semitic 
policies  which  led  to  the 
deaths  of  75,000  Jews.  He 
said  prosecution  lawyers 
had  ignored  rules  on  the 
presumption  of  innocence 
to  write  articles  insisting 
on  Mr  Papon's  guilt. 

“I  don’t  fhitik  we  will 
ever  see  what  happens  in 
Britain  — a case  being 
thrown  out  of  court  be- 
cause the  verdict  was  preju- 
diced by  excessive  media 
coverage,”  Mr  Varaut  said. 

The  three  judges  are 
understood  to  have  already 
decided  that  Mr  Papon 
should  be  detained  in  a hos- 
pital environment  rather 
than  left  in  his  ceil  to  face 
insults  and  calls  for  his  exe- 
cution by  other  prisoners. 
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Apartheid-era  police  chief  admits  that  ambiguous  orders  may  have  led  to  human-rights  abuses 

‘Just  eliminate,  don’t  kill’ 


Paid  Harris  In  Cape  Town 


ATOP  apartheid-era 
police  official  ad- 
mitted yesterday 
that  police  used 
words  such  as 
'‘eliminate”  and  “neutralise" 
in  their  but  in- 

sisted they  were  not  orders  to 
kUL 

The  former  police  commis- 
sioner, Johan  van  der  Merwe, 
told  a hearing  into  apartheid- 
era  abuses  that  the  white  gov- 
ernment's state  security 
council  had  never  issued  in- 
structions that  resulted  In 
gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions, but  knew  they  were 
being  carried  out. 

Mr  Van  der  Merwe  said  he 
interpreted  the  words  ‘ •elimi- 


nate’' and  •'neutralise*’  in  an 
order  to  mean  arrest  and  de- 
tain a suspected  anti-apart- 
heid terrorist,  hut  he  con- 
ceded the  orders  could  easily 
have  been  misinterpreted. 

“Police  on  the  ground ...  In 
a life  and  death  struggle  could 
have  seen  [the  word  elimi- 
nate] as  an  order  to  km,"  he 
said. 

Mr  Van  der  Merwe  was  tes- 
tifying on  the  third  day  of 
special  hearings  by  the  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  abuses  by 
the  security  forces  of  the  pre- 
vious white-minority  govern- 
ment and  the  armed  wings  of 
the  Ma<*k  liberation  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow 
it 

The  panel,  set  up  to  heal 
wounds  from  the  apartheid 


era.  has  since  last  year  also 
been  holding  separate  hear- 
ings to  listen  to  victims'  testi- 
mony and  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  aznnesty. 

Mr  Van  der  Merwe's  appu- 


The  eleventh 
commandment 
was  Thou  shaft 
not  be  found  out’ 

cation  for  amnesty  will  be 
considered  separately. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Major 
Craig  Williamson,  a police 
spy  for  the  white  government 
during  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
said  police  officers'  over- 


riding concern  had  been  not 
to  get  caught  doing  anything 
Illegal. 

"The  llth  commandment 
was  well  known  ...  Thou 
shalt  not  be  found  onf he 
said. 

Maj  Williamson  denied  ac- 
cusations by  the  former 
police  death  squad  command- 
er  Eugene  de  Kock  that  he 
had  been  involved  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  Swedish  prime  min- 
ister, Olof  Palme,  in  1986. 

But  he  admitted  bombing 
anti-apartheid  activists  and 
spid  top  officials  barf  al- 
ways sought  to  distance  them- 
selves from  covert  actions. 

'They  abdicated  their  res- 
ponsibility to  exercise  close 
operational  supervision  of 
such  actions  . . . nevertheless, 
they  can  never  deny  responsi- 


bility tor  the  budgets  used  to 
fond  covert  actions,”  Mai  Wil- 
liamson wrote  in  a statement 
“I  had  no  doubt  that  secret 
violent  and  other  actions 
against  the  revolutionary 
enemy  were  an  accepted  and 
approved  procedure.” 

Maj  Williamson  said  the 
police  had  fought  so  hard  and , 
dirtily  against  the  ANC  and 
its  allies  because  they  be- 
lieved they  were  saving  the ! 
state  from  communism  dnr- 
. lag  toe  cold  war.  i 

“We  learnt  and  taught  that  j 
communism  was  a religion , 
and  faith  which  was  tnesst  | 
anic,”  he  said. 

The  fact  that  many  of  south- 
ern Africa’s  liberation  move- 
ments were  Soviet -backed 
and  the  ANC  was  allied  with 
the  South  African  Communist 
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Imprisoned  Suu  Kyi’  ^ 
ally  ‘seriously  IIP 

A CLOSE  aUv  of  tie  Bm^  i^A^San  Sg  ‘J ■( 


^hospital  frx>mMyi^yan  prison  near  . 
MandalaylastweefcHumanRl^te^^^ja®^ibeen  . - 

prison,  an  aide  at  Ms  Suu  Kyi’s  home  gid 
fbcme^ewspaper  editor’s  prison  sentence  had  amtheescom-^m 
muted.  not  true.  His  condition  is  alsonot  as  hopeless  as 

some  have  said,”  the  aide  said.  


Craig  Williamson:  ‘violent 
actions  were  approved’ 

Party  made  it  easier  to  com- 
mit violence  against  them  be- 
cause they  were  seen  as  “for- 
eign”, he  added. — AP- 


Tjq  win  Ai™gi  an mte recently  rde^fromMyi^yaii,sakr?.  .. 

npisnners  complained  of  Alness  were  beaten  and  .only  . ■>_. 

those  about  to  die  were  admitted  to  hospital. — AP .Bangkok. 
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Child  locks  fitted  to  US  guns  ; 

CHILD  safety  locks  are  to  be  fitted  to  about  80  permit  of  new  -J  ••  -W]  , 
handguns  sold  in  toe  United  States,  presided  Bffl  Omtaian- - -rj 

noiitK^yesteniay.Thevxilaiitarymeasure,^reeQwitotte 
country’s  ei^largestgun  manufacturers,  ranoves  toe  posslhilr- ->  j 

hvpqcg^pinHnn  for  which  the  president  had  called.  Chfldren  m 
the  US  have  been  Involved  in  approximately  1,500  gun  accidents  - 
each  year;  18S  were  killed  in  1994. — MartmK&te,  Washington.  .= 
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Middle  East  dilemmas 


Israeli  minister 
threatens  to  go 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


THE  scandal  surrounding 
the  botched  assassina- 
tion of  a Palestinian 
leader  reasserted  its  grip  on 
the  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Bicyamin  Netanyahu,  yester- 
day as  his  foreign  minister 
threatened  to  resign  and  a for- 
mer secret-service  chief 
pulled  out  of  an  inquiry  into 

the  affair 

David  Levy,  toe  foreign 
minister,  said  he  had  not  been 
consulted  on  toe  decision  last 
month  to  send  Mossad  hit 
men  to  Jordan  to  k ill  an  ex- 
iled Hamas  leader.  Khaled 
MeshaL 

“If  I had  been  consulted,  I 
would  not  have  let  it  happen,” 
Mr  Levy  said-  The  assassina- 
tion attempt,  a fortnight  ago, 
failed  and  Israel  had  to  kail 
Its  would-be  assassins  out  of  a 
Jordanian  jail  by  freeing  Ha- 
mas's founder.  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Yassin,  and  other  political 
prisoners. 

Asked  in  a radio  interview 
whether  be  had  come  close  to 
resigning  over  the  affair,  Mr 
Levy  said:  “Almost  fifty-fifty, 
okay?”  He  said  he  was  “still 
weighing  things  and  consider- 
ing the  balance”. 

Mr  Levy  has  threatened  to 
resign  on  previous  occasions, 
complaining  that  he  is  regu- 
larly bypassed  by  Mr  Netan- 
yahu and  his  aides.  However, 
he  and  his  seven-man  Gesher 
faction  have  so  for  remained 
in  toe  governing  rightwing 
coalition. 

More  worrying  for  the 
prime  minister  in  the  coming 
weeks  may  be  the  resignation 
of  Nahum  Adznoni,  a former 
Mossad  director  and  a Netan- 
yahu supporter,  from  a three- 
man  panel  appointed  this 
week  to  look  into  the  Mestaai 
affair. 


The  justice  ministry  said 
Mr  Acfmoni  had  been  advised 
by  the  attorney-general  to 
pull  out  because  he  had  been 
asked  by  Mr  Netanyahu  to 
give  interviews  supporting 
the  assassination  attempt 
which  made  his  subsequent 
nomination  “problematic". 

The  former  head  of  Israel’s 
air  force,  Dan  Tolkowsky, 
was  appointed  a few  hours 
later  to  the  inquiry,  which  the 
Labour  opposition  and  some 
commentators  have  written 
off  as  a potential  whitewash. 

Mr  Admoni’s  resignation 
and  Mr  Levy’s  threat  were 
clear  signs  that  the  scandal 
has  not  been  defused,  despite  a 
public  relations  damage-con- 
trol campaign  masterminded 
by  an  American  image-consul- 
tant, and  a dramatic  night 
summit  with  Yasser  Arafat, 
toe  Palestinian  leader,  widely 
viewed  in  the  Israeli  press  as 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  affair. 

There  was  speculation  in 
yesterday’s  press  that  the  cur- 
rent head  of  Mossad.  Danny 
Yatom,  would  be  persuaded  to 
resign  over  the  Meshal  fiasco, 
and  over  a Hamas  ceasefire 
offer  which  was  sent  to  Mos- 
sad headquarters  from  Jordan 
two  days  before  the  attempted 
assassination  but  which  Mr  ! 
Netanyahu  says  arrived  on 
his  desk  one  day  after. 

Meanwhile,  government 
embarrassment  and  the  conse- 
quent  summit  with  Mr  Arafat  i 
early  on  Wednesday  appear  to 
have  created  some  momentum  i 
in  Israeli-Palestinian  rela- 
tions. Palestinian  officials  , 
said  yesterday  that  Israel  had  | 
agreed  to  release  about  £30 
million  in  tax  revenues  owed 
to  Mr  Arafat’s  autonomous  ad- 1 
ministration  which  the  gov- 1 
eminent  had  withheld  since  a 
Hamas  suicide-bomb  attack  in  I 
July. 


Israeli  soldiers  mourn  their  comrade,  Fabian  Kozina,  aged  20,  at  his  grave  after  his  funeral  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday.  He 
was  one  of  two  soldiers  killed  in  a Hizbullah  attack  in  south  Lebanon  on  Wednesday  photograph;  sven  nackstrand 


UN  official  warns  of  bleak  future  for  Palestinian  refugees 


Ian  Black 
CHpfomatfc  Editor 

SEVERE  economic  and 
social  hardship  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  must  be  al- 
leviated by  international  do- 
nors or  Palestinian  refugees 


will  lose  hope  that  the  world 
cares  for  their  fate,  the  top 
aid  official  of  United 
Nations  warned  yesterday. 

Peter  Hansen,  head  of  the 
UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (Unrwa),  said  that 
prolonged  Israeli  closures, 
high  unemployment  and 


the  deteriorating  political 
situation  meant  that  cuts  in 
services  forced  by  persis- 
tent cash  problems  had 
brought  the  agency  to  the 
“edge  of  an  abyss’*. 

Out  of  an  agreed  budget 
of  $312  million  <£196  mil- 
lion) last  year,  only  $240 
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million  had  been  forthcom- 
ing. The  shortfall  of  $72 
million  brought  Unrwa 
dose  to  bankruptcy,  forc- 
ing staff  cots,  a freeze  on 
hospital  reimbursements 
and  an  unprecedented  $14  a 
year  school  fee  after  half  a 
century  of  free  support. 

“We  have  just  scraped 
through  this  year,”  the 
Danish  UN  official  said  on  a 
visit  to  London.  “The  do- 
nors have  looked  down  into 
the  abyss  and  stepped  back. 
But  we  will  be  looking  into 
it  again  next  year.” 

Unwru,  the  largest  but 
least  known  of  all  UN  agen- 
cies, provides  health  and 
education  services  to  3.4 
million  Palestinian  refu- 
gees — who  fled  the  1948 
Middle  East  war  after  the 
creation  of  Israel  — living 
in  camps  In  the  West  Bank, 
Gaza  Strip,  Jordan,  Syria 
and  Lebanon. 

In  Gaza,  home  to  Yasser 


Arafat’s  Palestinian  Au- 
thority, hirthplace  of  the 
intifada,  and  hotbed  of  the 
fundamentalist  movement 
Hamas,  it  caters  to  780,000 
people  — 80  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  area's  largely  agricul- 
tural economy  was  rickety 


The  donors  have 
looked  down  into 
the  abyss  and 
stepped  back’ 

after  25  years  of  Israeli  ne- 
glect, but  its  GNP  per  capita 
has  declined  a catastrophic 
40  per  cent  since  the  Oslo 
accord  in  1993. 

Last  month  refugees  took 
to  the  streets  and  launched  a 
boycott  of  Unrwa  schools 
against  the  planned  cuts  in 


services,  although  some 
were  revoked  after  pledges 
of  fresh  funding  from  donor 
countries,  including  $12  mil- 
lion from  Japan  this  week. 

But  Mr  Hansen  says  that 
prospects  are  as  bad  as  ever; 
“What  does  one  expect  In  a 
place  like  the  Middle  East 
where  the  refugees  really 
have  no  prospect  of  any- 
thing but  farther  conces- 
sions and  difficulties?*’ 

Contributions  to  Unrwa 
are  voluntary,  so  payment 
depends  on  goodwill  and 
persuasion. 

Mr  Hansen  believes  he 
should  be  planning  a long- 
term future  for  Unwra,  ex- 
ploiting the  Palestinians' 
educational  skills  to  build  a 
service-oriented,  computer- 
rich  economy.  “Going 
around  begging  is  not  my 
favourite  pastime  There 
are  so  many  other  things 
you  could  do  with  such  a 1 
wonderful  organisation.” 


Saddam  executes  family  and  friends  of 
intelligence  chief  who  defected 


► INTO  CONTRACT 

► NO  MONTHLY  BMJULS  NVER 

► NO  CON NEC  TtON  CHARGES 

► JUST  BUY  THE  MGER 
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PiBHstnmBSLSBmMlaat  Argos,  Jte  lift,  Dixons,  Currys  Sspmten,  Jwta, 
into  brats  Pgtfaarchip,  Tand|.  Staples,  Slate  Bfoa  Wortd  awl  otter  PagtOra  aatfnxted  dealer*. 


Kathy  Evans 

THE  Iraqi  president,  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  showed 
what  happens  to  anyone  who 
detects  from  his  regime  or 
plots  to  kill  him  when  he  exe- 
cuted 14  senior  military  offi- 
cers and  members  of  his  rul- 
ing Ba’ath  Party  recently. 

Many  were  former  asso- 
ciates or  members  of  the  same 
rian  as  General  Wafic  Samur- 
rai,  a former  Iraqi  minister  of 
xnnitery  intelligence  who  fled 
toe  country  three  years  ago, 

! joined  the  opposition  group, 

1 toe  Iraqi  National  Congress, 

1 and  sought  asylum  in  London. 

Like  toe  general,  most  of 
the  executed  officers  were 
| from  toe  Iraqi  town  of  Sa- 
mara, 80  miles  north  of  Bagh- 


dad. Eight  shared  the  gener- 
al's family  name. 

The  officers  were  arrested 

on  December  14,  days  after  an 
assassination  attempt  on  Pres- 
ident Saddam’s  son,  Uday.  In 
the  wake  of  the  shooting;  the 
president  planned  to  travel  to 
his  home  town  of  Aluja  where 
he  maintains  a palace  for  his 
family.  The  officers  had 
planned  to  kill  him  there,  said 
Iraqi  opposition  sources. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  president  has  wiped  out 
the  families  of  his  opponents, 
ensuring  that  few  Iraqis  risk 
opposing  his  regime. 

The  elderly  parents  of  Raad 
Ahmed,  toe  Iraqi  weighttifter 
who  carried  his  country’s  flag 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  were 
arrested  after  he  detected  last 
year.  Nothing  has  been  heard 


of  his  father  since.  Four  years 
ago,  another  opposition  gen- 
eral Talal  Obeidi  beard  that 
three  of  his  brothers  had  been 
executed  and  his  mother, 
tether,  wife  and  one-year-old 
child  had  been  jailed  for  life. 

Commenting  on  the  latest  ex- 
ecutions, Gen  Samurral  said  in 
Loudon:  "One  of  them  was  my 
cousin,  another  was  head  of 
my  personal  bodyguard  at  the 
military  intelligence  ministry. 
Others  had  been  my  friends 
since  childhood.” 

The  families  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  regime  to  hold  | 
any  public  ceremonies  at  toe 
funerals  of  the  executed  men.  i 
Samara  isknown  through- 1 
out  Iraq  as  toe  country’s  most 
important  source  of  military 
and  intelligence  service 
officers. 


Wildlife  plan  for  no  man’s  land 

A PROFESSOR  in  Pennsylvania  has  found  a way  to  take  the  heat 
crat  of  Korea’s  longstanding  border  crisis.  Turn  the  danfiithrised 
zone  iim>  a wadlife  reserve,  he  urges  today  in  the  US  journal 
Science.  • • ■ - < 

S ince  the  aid  of  the  Korean  war  more  than  40  years  ags,  the 366- 

square-metre  space  b^tveen  North  and  South  Korea  has  . been  ago.  - ■* 
man’s landyccfloflised  by  creatures  that  need  to  hide  from  man, 
provides  wintering  grounds  for  two  of  the  world’s  rarest  birds, 

of  the  Korean  peninsula's  birds,  23  per  cent  ctf fresh  water  fishes  . \ 'r 
and  60  per  cent  afamphfoians  have  been  destroyed  or  endan-  * V-  • 
gened.  — TtmRmtfbrd,  Science  Editor. 
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Human  sacrifice  find 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS  said  yesterday  they  had  unearthed  a shaft  ] . 

containing  skalatnins  ofhuman  sacrifices  dating  from  before 

Christ  The  Austria  Press  Agency  said  the  find  was  unique  in  ' Vr 

Europe.  The  shaft,  near  Linz,  wesrt:  of  Vienna,  originated  from  the  . . , i 
Celtic  era,  probably  between 600-700BC. — AP,  Vienna.  . 


Britain’s  help  for  Sierra  Leone  5 

BRITAIN  claims  credit  for  sanctions  imposed  try  the  United  *. 

Nations  on  Sierra  Leone  to  put  pressure  on  the  rullngjunta  to  step  ~ 

dcwmmfovourofthedemocraticafly  elected  government,  the  -j? 

Foreign  Office  said  last  night  . e 

The  UN  Security  Council  voted  unanimously  for  a British-  ;3 

drafted  resolution  authorising  the  lfrcountry  Economic  Comma-  y, 

aityof  West  African  States,  Ecowas,  to  enforce  oil  and  arms 
sanctions  and  stop  ships  from  reachingthe  tiny^ West  African 
country.  Sierra  Leone's  neighbours. led  by  Nigeria,  have  already  . - 0 

imposed  a blockade  after  a military  coupled  by  Mqjor  Johnny . . tS 

Paul  Koroma  overthrew  the  government  ofPresident  Ahmad. 

Teian  Kabbah.  - Ion  Block.  Diplomatic  E#$r.  ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

• - ■—  1 ~ -/'"'V  * 
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Bardot  fined  for  racist  slUr 

• • i -i  ■*' 

A PARIS  appeal  court  ruled  yesterday  that  Brigitte  Bardot  was  ' i- 

gud  ty  of  racism  and  fined  her  £L0Q0  for  an  article  she  wrote 
protesting  at  the  ritual  slaughter  nf  shwp  during  Muslim 
festivals. 

The  former  actress,  aged  62,  whose  husband  is  a prominent 
member  afthe  anti-immigrant  National  Front,  was  ordered  to  pay  - •«* 
the  legal  costs  ofthe  three  immigrant  and  human  rights’  groups  ,|3 

that  brought  the  case.  Ms  Bardot,  an  animal  rights  activist,  had  -a 

written:  “Ritual  slaughters  are  turning  abattoirs  into  chambers  fj 

of  horror  where  animals— our  animals— face  torture  worthy  of  rj 

the  most  appalling  pagan  rituals...  France,  my  fatherland,  is  now' 
once  again  being  invaded  by  an  overpopulatimi  of  foreigners—  . . 
notably  Muslims."  — Jon  Henley.  Paris.  a 


Road-rage  cyclist  kills  driver 

A CYCLIST  in  Maryland  who  was  angry  about  being  bumped  bya 
car  shot  and  killed  the  woman  motorist  this  week  before  making 
off  on  his  bike  in  front  of  stunned  onlookers. 

The  incident  occurred  during  the  evening  rush  hour  when  the 
victim’s  car  bumped  Alqjandro  Grant,  aged  26,  as  they  both 
turned  left  at  a traffic  light  and  the  cydist  fell  from  his  bike.  Grant 
shouted  and  swore  at  Joy  Enriquez,  aged  19,  as  she  pulled  over  to 
check  his  condition.  He  then  drew  a handgun  and  Bred  Into  her 
head  at  point-black  range  before  riding  away.  He  abandoned  his  \ 
bikebut  was  captured  by  police  and  charged  with  Curst-degree  , 
murder. — Martin  Kettle,  Washington.  ■ 


Opera  among  the  pyramids 
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THE  theatre  at  Luxor’s  Temple  of  Queen  Hatch  epsnt  is 
prepared  to  stage  Verdi’s  Aida  for  its  125th  anniversary 

Artist  falls  foul  of  legislation . 

AN  ARTICT  who  hoped  to  win  a prize  with  an  unusual  statue  that 

incorporatedhuinan  and  animal  bones  woundup  instead  in 
police  custody  charged  with  desecration  of  the  drad. 

Problems  for  Ahmed  Desnuiri  KnmM  socman  > * . 


xsesoum  aorau,  aged  30,  began  when  his  - 
^ week  at  toe  Ninth  - • 
Artists  in  Cairo.  'Hie  statue — which 
induded  a h™n  leg.  a cat’s  skull  and  a sheep’s  spine —had  a 

^^dlookingattoe^ statue,^ and  judges  at 

atssasassr 

Aptian  pounds  idoo)  baiL  - AP.  c£S  n 500 


OThe  great  challenge  of 

modern  woman  i$  not  to 

learn  to  take  it.  It  is  the  Job 

of  men  to  stop  giving  it, 

Decca  Aitkenhead 

This  see-jJors,  page  13 
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Global  warming  Sr 

The  planet’s  hottest  problem 


Why  are  politicians  lagging 
so  far  behind  when  we  know 
the  Earth  is  already  getting 
warmer?  By  Paul  Brown 


The  wheafbeti  (US  and  Russia) 
moves  north. 


N ANCIENT  tim^  there  1 
was  just  one  politician  | 
who  fiddled  while  Rome  , 
burned.  Today,  as  the 
whole  Earth  begins  to 
heat  up  and  the  climate 
changes  before  our  eyes, 
world  leaders  are  reaching  for 
their  violins  in  droves.  Politi- 
cians admit  that  they  can  see 
the  flames  — or,  to  put  it  their 
way  they  accept  that  the  sci- 
entists’ warnings  about  global 
wanning  are  proving  correct 
Yet  their  reactions  continue  to 
be  far  from  adequate. 

This  week  President  Bill 
Clinton  called  a White  House 
conference  to  prepare  the 
United  States  public  to  bite 
the  bullet  on  carbon  dioxide 
reductions.  The  World  Bank  is 
bolding  a meeting  to  try  to 
move  governments  on  the 
issue;  and  in  10  days’  time  the 
160  nations  which  signed  the 
Climate  Change  Convention 
at  the  Earth  Summit  in  1992 

enter  the  final  round  of  nego- 
tiations In  Bonn  to  seek 
action  on  climate  change 
beyond  the  year  2000.  But  even 
if  the  most  far-reaching  sug- 


Pacific,  enough  to  disrupt 
trade  winds  and  weather  pat- 
terns over  more  than  half  the 
world.  This  year's  El  Nino  is 
causing  the  drought  which  is 
allowing  the  Indonesian  Ores 
to  burn  out  of  control. 

EH  Niflo  is  already  causing 
droughts  and  storms  in  South 
America.  The  World  Bank 
conference  was  told  yesterday 
that  it  was  going  to  cause  eco- 
nomic disruption  through  the 
Asia  Pacific  region  and  South 
America  for  the  next  12  to  IB 
months. 

Other  science  published 
yesterday  shows  that  much  of 
the  frozen  soil  that  underpins 
Alaska  is  melting.  The  per- 
mafrost acts  as  a foundation 
for  roads,  railways,  and  oil 
pipelines.  It  also  holds 
together  mountains  which 
would  otherwise  crack  open 
and  cause  landslides.  Temper- 
atures in  Alaska  are  rising 
three  times  faster  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Arctic.  Roads, 
building  foundations  and  air- 
port runways  built  on  the  per- 
mafrost are  crumbling.  China 
is  watching  anxiously:  it  has 


Storms  threaten  Florida 
and  the  southern  US. 
Insurance 

companies 
face  bankruptcy. 


Arctic  fee  melts,  polar  beats  disappear. 

Permafrost  melts  with  massive 

Oil  pipBRnes,  house,  and  road 
p^undations  dteWegrate. 

Alps  ski  resorts  dose 
through  lade  of  snow. 

Mediterranean 
beaches 


v ' :J 


t:  According  to  the  UN's 
international  panel  of 
| 2,500  scientists,  these 
are  some  of  the  disasters 
facing  Earth  if  current 
trends  continue. 


gestions  on  the  table  in  Bonn  2.000  miles  of  railways  built 
are  accepted  — which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  permafrost 


unlikely  — the  politicians’ 
action  is  so  fhr  behind  the  sci- 
entists* demands  that  a series 
of  climatic  disasters  seems 
almost  inevitable. 

The  scientists  are  more 
united  in  their  views  than 
ever  before.  Action  is  needed 
cuickly  they  say:  according  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Panel 


zone,  all  of  which  will  need 
new  foundations. 


EHE  solution  is 
* clean  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions 
need  to  be  cut, 
with  urgency  and 
on  a global  level- 
dioxide,  although 


Carbon 


on  Climate  Change,  a 60  per  making  up  ^ ® -2S-R- 
cent  reduction  on  current  car-  centage  of  am  acts  as  arar- 


ben  ' dioxide  emissions  ' is  rier  to  prevent  heat  escaping, 
urgently  required  to  save  the  As  with  the  glass  in  a green- 
world  from  dangerous  climate  house,  it  lets  m the  sunhgfrt 
changed  J.  Note  the  word  and  prevents  toejieat  getting 
‘■dangerous’’.  They  point  to  out  — hence  toe 

a&nSsSs 

SwSpTtenBWfflDOt  plants  or^toe  oceaJM^AB  that 
£ cSiia  fir  trees  are  toe  it  adds  to  the  heating  up 
already  meagr^y^  dytag  of  lt  possible  to 

vast  forests  of  the  US.  Canada  produc- 

Russia  wih  toe  in  the  heat  mt  We 

before  toe  next  generations  of  much  coal  I s 

saplings  can  establish  the  ow^  ^ povrer  stations  and 

selves  on  toe  a^er  north  much  petrol  goes  into 

edge  of  the  forest  rars^  and  each  nation’s  extra 

newly  detected  carbon  dioxide  can  be  ealeu- 

“ 'sr 

%^SSSb  thetaM  — * and  pdUca  its  con- 

British  Isles.  This  trc^rgetSf  however  are  what 

melting  ice  from  Greerdaim.  cannot  currently 

and  toe  slow-down  toreatens  on_  The  European 

Britain  with  more  stormy  ana  grae  most  advanced  of 
sometimes  wider  winter  ^°°’ blocks  on  di- 1 
weathet  -Sir  Robert  MjW  mate  change,  has  oSfered!^ 

Governments  chief  cent  reduction  in  green- 

advisei;-,  recently  ^s^Deo  gJlgB<as  emissions  by  2010. 
this  prospect  as  awesome*-  _ this  week  offered  5 per 

The  nlSed  States  is  aiso  much  agoms- 

being  made  aware  of  toe  Japan  hosts  the 

urgency  of  the  situation,  “ot  ^ ^ Kyoto,  from 

least  because  the  most  Jkeb  l to  10,  where  160 

consequence  ^ JSsof  state  are 
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abo^  the  effect  or tthe  ^ toe  talfe  tosocre^but 


The  Sahara  moves 
across  the  MecfiUma 
to  southern  Spain 
andSicBy. 


toe  mighty  Gulf  Stream 
which  warms  toe  west  of  toe 
British  Isles.  This  iscausetfby 
melting  ice  from  Greenland, 

and  toe  slow-down  threatens 
Britain  with  more  stormy  and 
sometimes  colder  wmte 

weather -Sir  Robert  May.  toe 

Government’s  chief  swe^tiEc 
adviser;.,  recentiy  desa^-c 
this  prospect  as  awesomepq- 
The  United  States  is  also 
being  made  aware  of  toe 
urgency  of  toe  mtoabom  not 
least  because  the  most  uxei> 
consequence  of 
world-wide  economic  r^ 
sion.  Yesterday  in  WaaMngton 
at  toe  Worid  Bank  conference 
there  were  dire  warrtings 
Sxmi  the  effect  on toe  jmOA 

^nomy  ;or_  ^cumn‘ “ 
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Canada 


360111  me  pi  grants  me  vaua  i . . 
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jtjflgsayass  cede  too  much.  But  .he  


States  is  key  to  the  success  or 
faiTnre  of  these  deliberations. 

At  the  Earth  Summit  review 
conference  in  New  Ymk  in 
June,  president  Clinton 
promised  both  legally  binding 
targets  and  timetables  m 
Kyoto,  so  tor  he  has  been 
unable  to  deliver  because  of 
toe  powerful  industry  lobby 
that  fears  action  on  global 

wanning  will  put  up  taxes  and 

cost  them  business.  The  lobby 
spent  £10  million  in  six  weeks 
on  television  advertisements 
which  claimed  that  action  on 
global  warming  would  mean 
higher  taxes  and  job  losses. 

China  and  the  other  G77 
nations  argue  that  the  US,  as 
toe  world’s  largest  carbon 
dioxide  emitter,  is,  with  the 
rest  of  the  industrialised 
worid.  the  main  cause  of  toe 
problem.  The  US  has  yet  to 
offer  anything  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  has  not 
kept  its  previous  promises  to 
peg  carbon  dioxide  to  1980  lev- 
els by  the  year  2000.  It  is 
already  due  to  overshoot  toe 
2000  target  by  14  per  cent  (3). 

YET  whatever 
compromise  is 
reached,  the 
problem  will  cer- 
tainly not  wait 
for  politicians.  Dr 
Bob  Watson,  director  of  the 
World  Bank's  environment 
department  and  former  envi- 
ronment adviser  in  President 
Clinton's  executive,  yesterday 
put  it  this  way-  "We  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  where 
toe  Earth's  physical  and  bio- 
logical systems  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  our  demands  for 
environmental  goods  and  ser- 
vices on  which  we  depend. 
Nations  are  already  feeing 
threats  to  their  most  basic 
development  goals.” 

This  is  the  Worid  Bank 
speaking,  not  Greenpeace. 
Another  straw  in  toe  wind 
was  the  appearance  in  London 
this  week  of  John  Browne, 
chief  executive  of  BP,  on  the 
same  platform  as  Chris  Rose, 
campaigns  director  of  Green- 
peace. Mr  Browne  acknowl- 
edged that  the  greenhouse 
effect  was  real  and  made  great 

play  of  the  fact  that  BP  was 
investing  In  solar  power.  The 
company  sees  a business 
opportunity,  two  billion  peo- 
ple currently  without  electric- 
ity live  in  sunny  areas.  On 
cutting  the  use  of  fossil  fuels 
he  was  a little  circumspect. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
that  — meanwhile  toe  worid 
wanted  to  own  cars,  driven  by 
oil,  and  they  must  be  given 
that  opportunity 

Still,  a deal  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  stitched  up.  World 
leaders  will  want  to  hail  it  as  a 
historic  step  towards  saving 
■ the  worid  from  climate 
change.  But  if  the  evidence 
piling  up  is  correct,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  enough- 

Sources:  (1|  The  UNk 
- Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
..  Climate  Change.  1 996;  (2)  Sir 
Robert  May's  scientific  report  on 
i Climate  Change  to  the  Prime 
..  Minister,  October  1997;  (3)  US 
, Y Department  of  Energy,  Oct  1997. 

■7  Graphics  sourcos:  Fossil 
- reserves — Greenpeace; 
temperatures — Met  Office 
(Hadley  Centre)  and  Green  peace; 
....  culprits  chart— World  Energy 
Council  and  DTI,  1 995. 
Graphic*:  Paddy  Allen;  Mandy 
Watson. 

tv ' Research:  Matt  Keating. 

. Paul  Brown,  the  Guardian's 

environment  correspondent,  Is 
" author  of  Global  Warming:  Can 
Civilisation  Survive?  (CasseU, 
£14.99) 
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The  caring  Conservatives 

Next  step — change  policies  as  well  as  rhetoric 


NOW  the  Conservatives  concede  it  was 
not  just  because  they  were  arrogant, 
selfish  and  conceited  — to  use  William 
Hague’s  words  — that  they  were  de- 
feated. Nor  was  it  just  because  they 
were  divided.  The  party's  leading  right- 
wingers — Portillo.  Lilley,  Mawhinney 
— are  lining  up  to  add  that  the  party 
was  perceived  to  be  harsh,  greedy  and 
uncaring  too.  On  this  last  front  the  mea 
culpa  only  goes  so  far  as  to  say  they  did 
too  little  to  counteract  an  untrue  pic- 
ture. The  party  was  seen  to  be  uncaring 
about  unemployment,  poverty,  poor 
housing,  disability  and  single  parents 
but  presentation  rather  than  policies 
was  at  the  core  of  this  false  perception. 
Now  Mr  Portillo  and  his  friends  want  to 
demonstrate  their  inclusiveness  not 
just  by  a more  generous  approach  to 
one  parent  families  or  unmarried  cou- 
ples but  to  the  gay  community  too. 

Who  said  liberal  values  were  dead? 
Listen  to  Mr  Portillo  “. . . we  admire 
those  many  people  who  are  doing  an 
excellent  job  raising  children  on  their 
own”,  or  his  later  acknowledgment  that 
“for  a younger  generation,  in  particu- 
lar. old  taboos  have  given  way  to  less 
judgmental  attitudes  of  the  span  of 
human  relationships.  Tolerance  is  part 
of  the  Tory  tradition.”  Eat  your  heart 
out  Norman  TebbiL  Both  Portillo  and 
Lilley  — with  Redwood  and  Howard 
still  lagging  behind  — are  drawing 
important  lessons  from  the  defeat  in 
May.  Mr  Portillo  again:  “We  are  social 
animals  and  society  is  what  we  make  it 
We  cannot  pretend  that  society  is  a 
given  state  of  affairs  that  we  are  power- 
less to  influence  or  change.” 

There  was  much  selective  history  in 
the  Portillo  speech.  It  was  not  presenta- 
tion but  ministerial  policy  decisions 
which  led  to  the  brutal  widening  of 
inequality  in  Britain  under  the  Tories. 
The  poor  got  poorer  because  ministers 
decided  to  cut  benefits,  reduce  job  secu- 
rity. allow  unemployment  to  rise  while 


giving  the  rich  huge  tax  reductions.  Far 
from  expressing  concern  over  these 
trends,  the  Tories  sought  to  make 
scapegoats  of  the  poor  In  quite  disgrace- 
ful ways.  1993,  the  Year  of  the  Family, 
saw  ministers  directing  a debate  built 
on  myth,  misinformation,  innuendo 
and  half-truth.  Both  Lilley  and  Red- 
wood tried  to  reduce  the  rise  in  one 
parent  families  to  a problem  of  teen- 
agers getting  pregnant  to  jump  council 
flat  queues.  Howard  desperately  strove 
to  link  file  rise  in  crime  to  the  rise  in 
one  parent  families  despite  research  in 
his  own  department  which  knocked 
down  this  idea.  All  three  retreated  from 
these  extreme  populist  positions  but 
this  did  not  stop  the  cabinet  from  phas- 
ing out  two  special  benefits  for  single 
parents,  the  second  of  which  was  cru- 
cial to  helping  single  mothers  move 
from  welfare  to  work. 

Yet  the  return  of  prodigal  son s al- 
ways deserves  a special  welcome.  If  the 
old  scourges  of  liberal  values  genuinely 
want  to  campaign  on  a one  nation 
platform,  this  should  be  welcomed.  If 
they  are  ready  to  drop  their  silly 
attacks  on  the  permissive  society  and 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  the 
social  changes  of  the  1960s  — abortion, 
homosexual  and  divorce  reform  plus 
ending  theatre  and  literary  censorship 
— all  the  better.  If  we  can  have  a grown 
up  debate  about  families — how  to  work 
with  current  patterns,  provide  children 
with  more  sex  education,  protect  bene- 
fits which  help  ease  the  move  from 
welfare  to  work  — better  still. 

But  we  shall  need  more  than  warm 
words.  If  as  Portillo  asserts,  “compas- 
sion is  an  essential  ingredient  of  Con- 
servatism”, the  party  will  need  to 
review  many  of  its  positions  from  the 
withdrawal  of  one  parent  premiums  to 
the  bundle  of  tax  and  benefit  changes 
which  generated  such  unacceptable  in- 
equality. What  was  missing  yesterday 
were  firm  policy  proposals. 


Grind  on  Alan  Greenspan 

If  the  US  can  lower  unemployment,  the  UK  can  do  the  same 


ALAN  GREENSPAN,  chairman  of  the 
US  Federal  Reserve,  has  a problem 
most  European  governments  would  die 
for:  whether  to  allow  unemployment  to 
drop  below  4.8  per  cent  (the  lowest  for 
over  25  years)  thereby  risking  inflation. 
For  countries  like  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  struggling  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  12  per  cent  or  more, 
merely  to  have  the  problem  Mr  Green- 
span faces  would  be  a luxury  indeed. 
Britain  has  a special  interest  in  all  this 
because  “claimant"  unemployment  in 
the  UK  is  5.3  per  cent  If  the  US  can 
allow  expansion  to  continue  so  that 
unemployment  drops  even  further 
without  igniting  inflation  then  why 
can’t  the  UK  do  the  same?  We  have 
become  so  used  to  economists  telling  us 
that  inflation  will  rise  if  unemployment 
is  six,  seven  or  even  eight  per  cent  let 
alone  the  5.3  per  cent  currently  enjoyed 
in  Britain  (without  any  dangerous 
signs  of  inflation)  that  we  have  forgot- 
ten that  much  lower  unemployment 
used  to  be  the  norm.  Twenty  five  years 
ago  UK  unemployment  was  618.000  and 
in  the  early  1950s  under  300.000.  How 
are  we  sure  that  we  can’t  edge  nearer  to 
those  levels  without  triggering  a resur- 
gence of  inflation  which  nobody  wants 
least  of  pensioners  and  others  living  on 
fixed  incomes? 

The  answer  is  we  won’t  know  until 
someone  test  the  waters.  That’s  why  Mr 
Greenspan  is  so  important  both  for  the 
US  and  for  us.  He  and  his  predecessor 
(Paul  Volcker)  have  steered  the  US 
economy  between  the  goal  of  growth 


and  the  scourge  of  inflation  with  great 
skilL  Now  comes  Mr  Greenspan's  su- 
preme test  — whether  he  can  nudge 
unemployment  down  even  farther.  If  he 
succeeds  it  will  be  doubly  welcome 
because  the  social  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  the  US  will  gain.  As 
unemployment  drops  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  dispossessed  ethnic  minorities 
will  be  offered  employment 
What  should  he  do?  The  US  economy 
is  in  its  sixth  year  of  expansion  and  has 
been  generating  new  jobs  at  the  rate  of 
two  million  a year.  At  the  moment 
growth  is  a shade  too  fast  at  three  per 
cent  a year  but  there  is  hardly  any  sign 
of  renewed  wage  inflation  beyond  a 
tightening  of  the  labour  market 
reflected  in  a drop  in  temporary  jobs. 
Industrial  disputes  are  pretty  low  com- 
pared with  similar  occasions  in  previ- 
ous cycles.  Past  increases  in  interest 
rates  — which  take  up  to  18  months  or 
more  to  affect  the  economy  — may  by 
themselves  slow  the  economy  down  a 
bit  If  they  don’t  then  a mild  rise  in 
interest  rates  may  be  necessary.  But 
there  is  at  least  a 50/50  chance  that  the 
combined  forces  of  globalisation  and 
technological  deflation  (reflected  in  the 
sharp  fall  in  prices  for  the  products  of 
the  digital  revolution)  will  enable  the 
US  economy  to  run  at  a greater  rate  and 
reduce  unemployment,  without  stoking 
up  inflation.  If  no  one  tests  the  new 
resistance  levels  of  the  economy  we 
shall  never  know  whether  a golden  age 
is  in  prospect.  Grind  on  Greenspan,  we 
shall  be  watching;  you  closely. 


Wanted:  more  Hongkongologists 

The  world  must  not  lose  interest  in  what  Mr  Tung  is  getting  up  to 


HONG  KONG’s  new  Chief  Executive 
Tung  Chee-hwa  will  not  be  complaining 
at  the  lack  of  comment  abroad  yester- 
day on  his  first  policy  address.  He  has 
stressed  business  over  politics  ever 
since  the  handover:  the  more  normal 
things  seem  and  the  less  he  is  criticised 
for  downgrading  democracy  the  better 
for  him.  It  is  the  Hong  Kong  people  who 
are  entitled  to  complain  that  the  world 
has  lost  interest  so  quickly. 

Mr  Tung  told  his  audience  that  the 
way  to  protect  Hong  Kong  is  to  empha- 
sise that  China  is  One  Country  while 
implementing  the  concept  of  Two  (sepa- 
rate) Systems.  This  policy  of  giving 
Beijing  face  while  defending  local  inter- 
ests is  the  one  pursued  by  many  gover- 
nors on  the  mainland.  But  Mr  Tung  has 
yet  to  show  whether  he  has  the  experi- 
ence to  make  it  work  for  Hong  Kong. 

The  other  problem  is  — for  which 
Hong  Kong?  The  dislike  of  Mr  Tung  and 
his  well-heeled  associates  for  faliy  rep- 


resentative democracy  exists  quite  sep- 
arately from  Bering's  hostility  to  the 
Patten  reforms.  Mr  Tung  restated  the 
vague  long-term  objective  of  "universal 
suffrage"  but  reminded  his  audience 
that  the  rules  for  it  could  be  rewritten. 
On  tiie  big  domestic  issue  of  housing 
shortages  and  costs,  he  only  delivered 
half  the  promised  package:  more  land 
will  be  supplied  for  new  building,  but  to 
no  one's  great  surprise  he  would  not 
reveal  any  measures  against  specula- 
tion. The  initial  talk  of  a more  interven- 
tionist government  to  boost  the  Hong 
Kong  economy  appears  to  have  been 
coralled  by  the  civil  service. 

Hong  Kong  continues  to  change  and 
no  one  including  Mr  Tung  knows  quite 
how.  That  is  another  good  reason  for 
not  switching  off  from  a fascinating 
tale.  Instead  we  should  study  what  Mr 
Tung  says  — now  that  Hong  Kong  is 
part  of  China  — with  a Pekinological 
zeaL  Or  should  it  be  Hongkongology? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Complaints 
by  the  police 

IN  Duncan  Campbell’s 
reporting  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Open  Meeting  last  Mon- 
day, be  failed  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  Police  Federa- 
tion who  are  calling  for  the 
independent  investigation  of 
complaints  against  the  police 
(Jack  Straw  on  trial  over  the 
police,  Octobers). 

We  believe  that  corrupt  offi- 
cers do  not  belong  in  the 
police  service,  they  belong  In 
jaiL  When  they  are  discov- 
ered they  undermine  confi- 
dence In  the  police  and  we  are 
all  tainted  by  the  cancer  of 
their  evfl.  But  you  do  not  send 
anyone  to  jail  by  way  of  the 
police  discipline  procedures, 
you  send  them  there  by  inves- 
tigating their  conduct,  put- 
ting them  before  the  courts 
and  ensuring  a conviction. 

That  is  why  it  is  totally 
wrong  to  mix  the  discipline 
procedures  with  police  cor- 
ruption and  why  Sir  Paul 
Condon's  comments  and 
actions  should  be  viewed  with 
far  more  scepticism. 

We  have  agreed: 

• Police  offices  may  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for 
consistent  poor  performance. 
• A reduction  in  the  stan- 
dard of  proof  in  less  serious 
cases. 

• A new  code  of  conduct 
which  allows  allegations  to  be 
viewed  “In  the  round”  rather 
than  against  a narrow  spe- 
cific charge. 

These  are  not  the  actions  of 
an  intransigent,  old  style 
“union”,  content  to  defend 
Spanish  practices. 

Morale  Is  at  a low  level  and 
there  have  been  several  dam- 
aging reports,  such  as  the 
lack  of  training  for  detectives 
and  the  paucity  of  expertise 
in  the  CED,  which  ought  to  he 
of  concern  to  everyone. 

Policing  is  a tough  task  and 
malicious  allegations  are 
often  made  about  police  offi- 
cers' conduct  But  the  system 
that  examines  their  behav- 
iour must  be  fair.  The  police 
officers  I represent  are  the 
same  officers  who  are  con- 
ducting the  investigations 
that  continue  to  go  on  into  the 
allegations  of  corruption  so 
widely  publicised  in  this 
newspaper. 

Fred  Broughton. 

Chairman.  Police  Federation 
of  England  and  Wales. 

15-17  Langley  Road, 

Surbiton, 

Surrey  KTS  6LP. 


Bob  Dylan’s  older  than  that  now 


Virgin  assailed 

\ A /ILL  Whltehorn,  director 
r V of  Virgin  Rail  Group,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his 
efforts  to  upgrade  his  part  of 
the  railway  network  (Letters, 
October  8).  However,  while  he 
pleads  for  customer  patience 
to  see  results,  what  about 
some  measures  to  maintain 
customers’  good  will?  A 
recent  journey  with  Virgin 
was  marred  by  the  appalling 
state  of  the  toflets  (those  that 
weren’t  out  of  order).  The 
guard,  once  challenged,  said 
that  as  the  trains  were  leased 
from  another  company,  Vir- 
gin had  no  responsibility  for 
the  toilets.  Talk  about  passing 
the  buck. 

Jane  Morris. 

28  Beverley  Crescent, 

Bedford  MK404BY. 

Nuts  to  wni  wwtehom. 

No  peanuts  are  possible 
with  your  gin  and  tonic  dur- 
ing tiie  innumerable  delays 
one  suffers  on  Virgin  Cross 
Country.  For  some  bizarre 
reason  one  of  Virgin’s  post- 
privatisation  improvements  is 
to  remove  the  choice  of  nuts 
from  the  on-train  buffet  Is 
this  also  due  to  the  previous 
lack  of  investment  over  25 
years  or  some  nannying  carry- 
over from  the  airline  industry, 
believing  that  we  are  not 
grown  up  enough  to  know 
whether  we  are  at  risk  from 
peanut  allergy? 

Lynne  Curry. 

3 ZigZag, 

Bristol  BS217EJ. 
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ARK  Steel  (It’s  alright 
Bob.  we’re  all  stQI 
dreamers,  October  7) 
tells  us  that,  after  having  his 
youth  shaped  by  punk  ideo- 
logues. by  his  mid  20s  he  con- 
cluded that  same  pearls  of  ac- 
ceptably left  wing  wisdom 
could  be  gleaned  from  such 
“hippies”  as  Bob  Dylan.  How- 
ever, Mark  Steel  now  finds 
himself  horrified  that  Dylan 
has  sung  before  the  Pope. 
Steel's  outraged  petit  left  mor- 
allsm  leads  him  to  fake  a shal- 
low “sell  out"  line  which  in- 
telligent readers  would  surely 
have  expected  him  to  have 
left  behind  in  the  student 
locker  room. 

Steel  quotes  Dylan  lyrics 
written  at  the  height  of  US 
civil  rights  protest  in  an 
effort  to  shnplisticaUy  polar- 
ise youthful  rebellion  with 
supposed  late  middle  age 
reaction.  However,  this  faffs 
to  account  for  the  35  years  in 
between. 

The  prescriptions  of  the 
folk-protest  movement  were 
boring  Dylan  as  early  as  his 
appropriately  titled  1964 
album.  Another  Side  of  Bob 
Dylan,  when  he  surveyed  the 
rigours  and  analytical  simpli- 
cities of  campus  radicalism 
and  sang  (on  My  Back  Pages), 
“ I was  so  much  older  then. 
I'm  younger  than  that  now.” 
Or  perhaps  Dylan’s  detach- 


ment from  shallow  politico 
rhetoric  was  there  all  along 
when  a year  earlier,  among 
the  protest  standards  on  Free- 
wheelin' Bob  Dylan,  he  sang, 
“you’re  right  from  your  side 
and  Pm  right  from  mine, 
we’re  both  just  one  too  many 
mornings  and  a thousand 
mil  pc  behind.” 

Ever  since  he  abandoned 
overt  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
test cause.  Dylan  has,  like 
anyone  desiring  to  broaden 
their  horizons,  been  inter- 
ested in  a variety  of  possible 
answers  — spiritual  and 
politicaL 

The  fall-out  from  his  Chris- 
tian evangelist  period  saw 
this  manifest  itself  in  lyrics 
that  appeared  to  chime  in 
with  an  America  that  had 
moved  from  Carter  to  the 
Reagan  era.  But  Dylan’s  more 
recent  decision  to  sing  Mas- 


ters of  War  before  a gathering 
of  tiie  US  military  establish- 
ment is  not  proof  that  he’s 
gone  over  to  their  side:  nor  Is 
it  the  ultimate  example  of 
working  for  change  from  the 
inside.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Dylan  rather  enjoys  the  irony 
— which  was  surely  self-evi- 
dent in  his  rhinestone  cowboy 
appearance  before  His  Holi- 
ness in  Rome.  It  could  be  said 
that  now  is  the  time  for  Dylan 
to  drop  the  rhetoric  about 
standing  over  the  graves  of 
arms  dealers  — not  com- 
pletely. but  sufficient  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  no 
moral  absolutes,  on  any  side. 
Neil  Partrtck. 

68  ToZZington  Road, 

London  N7  6PD. 

THE  argument  for  dislik- 
ing Bob  Dylan  is  not  that 
he’s  an  old  hippy;  it's  because 
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he  plays  the  guitar  . and  har- 
monica particularly  badly 
and  has  a very  poor  singing 
voice.  Still,  at  least  his  act  has 
changed  a little  bit  over  the 
years.  Which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  far  Mark  Steel, 
who’s  been  trotting  oat  the 
some  tired  old  sixth-form  poli- 
tics for  a decade. 

As  for  the  great  rebel  Dylan 
“supping  communion  with 
the  enemy”  at  the  recent  gig 
for  Pope  John  Paul  11;  I imag- 
ine Bob  would  be  proud  to  be 
able  to  claim  that  be  helped 
bring  down  a totalitarianist 
regime  like  that  of  Commu- 
nist Poland,  rather  than  just 
write  a few  songs  about  arms 
dealers. 

Richard  Wilson. 

London  SWll 

ARE  Steel  is  just  a smid- 
gin too  subtle  to  shout 
1 ‘Judas”  but  that’s  his  general 
drift 

r rd  thought  , people  like,  him 
had  realised  the  error  of  their 
arguments  around  the  time 
Dylan  fell  off  his  motorbike 
but  their  re-appearance  is  cu- 
riously nostalgic. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Dy- 
lan's political  songs  they  are 
nowhere  near  as  good  as  his 
personal  songs. 

Frank  Desmond. 

256  Wricklemarsh  Road, 
London  SE3  8DW. 


Dissent  over  age  of  consent 


IT  IS  welcome  that  the  Euro- 
pean Court  has  given  the 
common  sense  ruling  in 
favour  of  an  equal  age  of  con- 
sent for  all  at  age  16.  In  doing 
so.  the  ruling  makes  dear  the 
Importance  of  proper  HIV  edu- 
cation for  young  people.  It  is 
similarly  welcome  that  the 
British  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will,  logically, 
move  to  follow  suit  (Coming 
oat  of  the  shadows,  October  9). 

Why  then  a free  vote?  Yes. 
it  will  allow  sympathetic  Con- 
servatives to  support  it  But 
Labour  has  a massive  major- 
ity, and  most  Labour  and  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MFs  have 
made  clear  their  commitment 
to  equality. 

And  is  it  to  be  tagged  on  to 
the  Crime  and  Disorder  Bill? 
Is  equality  a crime?  Or  is  gay 
sex  a disorder?  Jack  Straw  is 
sadly  still  proposing  the 
wrong-headed,  counter-pro- 
ductive and  unworkable  in- 
tention to  make  HIV  trans- 
mission a crime.  What  if  a 
Bill  falls  and  takes  the  equal 
age  of  consent  with  it?  And 
when  is  the  vote  — this  year, 
next  year?  Prosecutions  are 
apparently  going  to  be  put  on 
hold.  But  why  delay?  Better 
by  far  to  see  simple  new  legis- 


lation which  stands  clear  and 
proud  in  its  own  right. 

John  Nicholson. 

Director, 

George  House  Trust 
75  Ardwick  Green  North, 
Manchester  M12  6FX. 

BEFORE  all  Uberal-minded 
men  and  women  give 
themselves  over  to  rejoicing 
in  the  decision  of  the  Euro- 
pean Courts,  they  should  be 
reminded  of  two  facts.  The 
first  that  girls  mature  social- 
ly and  physically  before  boys; 
the  second,  that  we  are  In  tiie 
middle  of  an  epidemic  of 
AIDS  affecting  predominantly 
homosexuals. 

Surely  the  sensible  thing 
would  be  to  allow  under-age 
gills  and  boys  to  do  what  they 
wUl  while  reminding  them 
forcefully  that  a third  per- 
son’s well-being  (that  of  a 
baby)  may  be  involved  and 
forbidding  over-age  men  (or 
women)  to  seduce  susceptible 
youngsters  in  their,  salad 
days.  Better  put  up  the  female 
age  of  consent  to  18  than 
reduce  that  of  males  to  16. 
(Pro/)  John  A Davis. 

1 Cambridge  Road, 

Great  Shelford, 

Cambridge  CB2  5JE. 


True  colours 

MAY  1 correct  the  excited 
report  which  you  carried 
(New  doubt  over  £30  million 
Rubens.  October  6),  suggest- 
ing that  Rubens's  Samson  and 
Delilah  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery might  be  a copy  or  a fake, 
and  that  serious  new  allega- 
tions about  It  had  been  made? 
The  Samson  and  Delilah  does 
indeed  look  different  from  the 
Gallery’s  other  paintings  by 
Rubens,  but  is  entirely  typical 
of  his  style  and  approach  in 
the  years  around  1609.  No 
new  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  suggest  that  the  at- 
tribution to  Rubens  should  be 
changed,  nor  have  any  points 
been  raised  which  had  not 
previously  been  considered. 

While  attribution  is  of 
course  always  a matter  of 
opinion,  and  experts  may  be 
wrong,  the  picture  was  looked 
at  earlier  this  year  by  the 
leading  Rubens  scholars  of  the 
world,  at  the  time  of  the  Gal- 
lery’s exhibition  of  Rubens 
landscapes.  They  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  view  that 
It  was  painted  by  Rubens. 

Neil  MacGregor. 

Director,  National  Gallery. 
London  WC2N  5DN. 

) 


Gratefully  yours 

I HAVE  just  laughed  my  way 
through  Yours  Sincerely, 
David  Rowan’s  article  on 
Guardian  readers  (October  9) 
— Guardian  writing  at  its 
most  delightful  How  does 

Keith  Flett  do  it?  What  does 

Keith  Flett  do?  How  does 
Keith  Flett  get  not  only  to 
have  letters  published,  but 
also  to  sit  down  and  write 
them?  I see  his  name  every- 
where — from  the  Guardian 
to  Red  Pepper. 

At  least  twice  a week  I too 
am  sufficiently  irritated  by 
some  event  or  another  to 
want  to  write  to  the  Guard- 
ian. l fume,  I plan,  them  the 
moment  passed,  I do  not 
write.  Please  tell  me  how 
Keith  Flett  finds  time. 

Ann  Kramer. 

201  Priory  Road, 

Hastings. 

East  Sussex  TN34  SJB. 

THERE  is  one  thing  even 
I more  worrying  than  an  ob- 
sessive letter  writer,  and  that 
is  someone  who  1$  obsessed 
by  obsessive  letter  writers. 
Keith  Flett 
38  Mitchley  Road, 

London  N17  9HG. 


The  tree  debate  branches  off 


HOW  can  the  UK  demand 
that  others  preserve  their 
rainforests  (Most  of  world’s 
forests  are  gone.  October  9) 
unless  we  get  stuck  into 
replacing  a decent  percentage 
of  the  97  per  cent  of  tree  cover 
this  island  has  lost?  We  argue 
that  30  per  cent  tree  cover  is 
the  sustainable  target  we 
should  be  aiming  for. 

Trees  are,  after  alL  nature's 
perfect  invention: . condition- 
ing and  cleaning  the  air,  buff- 
ering and  softening  gales, 
shading  the  ground  from 
summer  sun  — then  oblig- 
ingly dropping  their  leaves  to 
let  the  sun  through  in  winter. 

Let's  have  more  streets  for 
trees  — which  means  clearing 
them  of  their  car-cover! 
Judith  Hanna. 

Secretary,  Permaculture 
Association  (Britain). 

PO  Box  1,  Buckfastleigh. 
Devon  TQU  0LH. 

IT  IS  regrettable  that  ecolo- 
gists and  conservationists 
continue  to  be  obsessed  by  the 
loss  of  forests.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  Ice  Age,  only  18,000 
years  ago,  there  were  no  for- 
ests in  either  Scotland  or  the 
Malaysian  peninsula.  In  vast 
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areas  of  the  world,  such  as 
southern  Africa,  there  have 
never  been  any  forests. 

Non-forest  ecology,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  oceans,  is  far 
more  important  in  world 
terms.  Forests  come  and  go; 
what  matters  today  is  the  eco- 
logical integrity  of  the  sys- 
tems that  replace  them. 

Philip  Stott. 

Professor  of  Biogeography, 
University  of  London. 

24  Clarence  Place. 

Windmill  Hill,  Gravesend, 
Kent  DA12 1LD. 

ON  the  day  you  publish  a 
comprehensive  report  on 
the  loss  of  the  rain  forests,  the 
Post  Office  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  self-adhesive 
stamp.  Tons  of  paper  are 
wasted  on  the  use  this  type  of 
labelling.  What  on  earth  does 
one  do  with  the  paper  backing 
— except  bin  it? 

Mike  MltchelL 
10  Devon  Road. 
MancbesterM35  GHZL 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


NORTH  DERBYSHIRE:  Shel- 
ley's “lustrous”  autumn  sky 
arched  above  as  we  went 
slantwise  across  the  slope 
famous  for  Its  set  of  Saxon 
Jynchets.  Over  to  our  left, 
half  a mile  off,  hundreds  of 
vehicles  created  a vivid 
patchwork  quilt  in  fields  sur- 
rounding Rock  Lodge.  This  is 
the  season  for  farm  sales  and 
after  65  years  the  Ovens  were 
selling  up.  In  the  last  20 
years,  “small  tools’*  and  “old 
farm  tackle"  have  become 
rural/domestie  bygones" 
and  when  we  went  into  the 
new  sheds  in  the  steep  yard 
at  Rock  Lodge  we  entered 
nothing  less  than  an  Alad- 
din’s Cave.  These  large  build- 
ings were  filled  with  collec- 
tor’s items  forming  more 
than  800  lots,  all  in  first  class 
order,  many  ready  for  agri- 
cultural museums  or  private 
collections  across  the 
country.  The  variety  was  as- 
tounding — from  mole  catch- 
er's spade  and  two-handled 
muck  knife  and  night  soil 
rake  to  a pair  of  mere  mak- 
ers’ rammers,  goose  killer 
and  wooden  horn  trainers 
There  was  a thatcher’s 
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needle  and  an  engine  cj 
drink  can,  an  old  she 
(memories  of  W M Hui 
“Ministry  of  Health  i 
cal  Close?’  (new  in  bos 
copper  belly  wanner 
whole  range  of  unusv 
pans.  The  collection 
this  impedimenta  mus 
been  a life’s  work  aj 
condition  of  the 
showed  they  hadn't 
abandoned  to  das 
spider’s  web  in  some  o 
ner.  The  handles  of  th 
fag  spades  were  polish 
blade  of  the  Wil 
thatcher’s  straw  knii 
oiled.  Casting  an  eye  ov 
sort  of  collection  remi 
bow  diverse  were  the 
bnpiements  needed  ii 
culture  and  household 
quite  recently.  Few  ol 
would  be  required 
when  half  a dozen  am 
to  the  work  of  20  mei 
quarter  of  the  time.  . 
went  along  the  stony 
the  green  van 

auSSSneer’s  voIce  wa 

audible  as  he  broke  n 
unique  memorial  to  the 
past  once  and  for  all 
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Matthew  Norman 


NEWS  of  the  death  of 
Rupert  Murdoch’s 
love  affair  with  the 
Eurosceptic  right  may  have 
been  slightly  exaggerated. 
Rupert,  as  we  know,  jumped 
into  bed  with  Mr  Tony  Blair 
this  spring  (the  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  doubtless  notice  the 
symptoms  soon:  first  an 
itch,  then  a little  rash . . 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
daughter  Elisabeth  and 
other  News  International 
nobs  dicing  in  Blackpool  on 
Wednesday  with  John  Red- 
wood. However  when  the 
first  edition  or  yesterday’s 
Sun  arrived,  the  shadow 

trade  secretary  was  faced 
with  □ photo  ofhimself 
addressing  a deserted  con- 
ference hall,  and  a story 
which,  in  ignorance  of  his 
adorable  new  image.  In- 
cluded the  word  “Spock”. 
When  Redders  noticed  flat- 
tering remarks  about  Portil- 
lo's free- love  speech,  it  was 
all  loo  much  . . . the  poor  fel- 
low lion  need  out.  An 
apparently  furious  Miss 
Murdoch  had  the  item  axed 
Cram  later  editions,  mutter- 
ing about  the  rolling  of 
heads.  No  doubt  Higgy  Hig- 
sou.  the  Sun’s  editor,  will 
stand  up  forhimsclfwitb  the 
sort  of  passion  that  Rupert, 
that  enemy  of  nepotism,  so 
richly  admires. 

PUBLISHERS  around 
the  world  are  in- 
formed of  a library 
name  change  in  Kenya.  Per- 
haps because  of  the  Presi- 
■ dent's  pungent  human  - 
, rights  record  (particularly 
' as  regards  students),  the  Moi 
- University  Library  in  El- 
doret  is  no  longer  named 
after  Daniel  Arap  Moi.  the 
subject  of  Andrew  Morton's 
1 forthcoming  “impartial" bi- 
, ographv.  Mr  Moi  has  few 
pretensions,  (pretentious? 
Moi?)  and  will  doubtless 
take  it  in  his  stride,  not  least 
because  it  has  been  renamed 
after  another  greatsup- 
portcr  of  student  rights. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  1 give 
you  the  Margaret  Thatcher 
University  Library. 

THE  obsession  of  my 
noble  Lord  Lloyd-Web- 
ber with  theatre  Lava- 
tories endures.  Earlier  this 
week  he  was  seen  at  the  first 
nigbt  of  Cinderella  at  tbe 
Piccadilly  Theatre  in  a 
queue  outside  the  ladies. 
When  his  companion 
emerged,  his  Lordship,  keen 
to  avoid  overcrowded  public 
bars,  attempted  to  enter  a 
private  party  in  the  Royal 
• Room  held  by  the  show's 
choreographer  Matthew 
■ . .Bourne,  but  for  some  reason 
swiftly  emerged.  We  rang 
Howell  James,  formerly 
John  Major's  press  man  bnt 
now  another  of  Lord  A’s  PR 
specialists,  to  question  tbe 
wisdom  of  Andrew,  who  suf- 
fers from  a "monthly  recur- 
ring tropical  amoeba", 
being  out  in  the  chill 
Autumnal  air.  Mr  James 
seems  a little  ill  briefed 
about  the  illness,  but  ac- 
cepted Lhat  this  appearance 
represents  a recovery,  albeit 
temporary.  “Ha.  ha,  ha,”  he 
said,  “if  you're  Interested  I 
will  try  to  give  you  regular 
bulletins.”  We  expect  noth- 
ing less. 


m JB  E AN  WHILE,  a non- 
HR§H  tropical  variant  of 
■VI  tbe  com  plaint  lays 
low  Esther  Ran tzen.  Esther, 
tbe  woman  who  almost 
cares  tno  much,  has  amoebic 
dysentery  and  has  been 
forced  to  bed  for  a fortnight, 
delaying  production  of  her 
excellent  daytime  talk  show. 
A U our  sympathies,  need- 
less to  say.  to  the  amoeba. 


4§l  T the  risk  of  ruining 
MSk  Mr  .Major's  happy 

reunion  in  Blackpool, 
we  hear  worrying  reports  of 
his  la\ourite  restaurant.  A 
v isitur  to  a Little  Chef  out- 
side St  Albans  who  ordered 
an  omelette  this  week  was 
told  that  tbe  dish  was  un- 
available. But  surely,  he  . 
said,  you  have  eggs?  You 
have  a Trying  nan.  a flame, 
and  butter?  Uf  course  we  do. 
said  the  waitress,  hut  none- 
theless you  may  nut  have  an 
omelette.  Little  Chef  om- 
elettes. > nu  see.  come  ready 
made,  and  the  delivery  had 
not  been  made  tbat  day. 
There  is  a precedent.  .As  Ba- 
sil Fnwltv  put  it  loan  abra- 
sive American  guest.  “I'm 
sorry,  hut  we've  run  out  of 
Waldorts.'* 

Theologians  in 

Cornwall  prepare  to 
call  in  the  frogmen 
after  a disturbing  run  of 
posters  have  appeared  in  a 
village  post  oilicc  by  the 
river  Tn»na:\  The  first  ad- 
vertised that  the  vicar  would 
give  a talk  titled  Jesus 
Walks  On  Water.  The 
• following  w wk’s  lecture, 
meanwhile,  was  billed  as 
The  Search  For  Jesus. 
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Women  shouldn’t 
suffer  ugly  taunts 


Decca  Artkenhead 


There  are  few  things 
in  life  more  satisfying 
than  landing  a really 
well-chosen  insult.  It  is 
a rare,  and  probably  much 
underrated  talent  depending 
as  it  does  on  an  exquisite 
grasp  of  one's  target  Sadly, 
the  success  of  an  insult  tends 
to  be  Judged  only  by  the  im- 
pact on  the  victim;  strike 
home,  no  matter  how  Ear  be- 
low the  belt  and  you're  a 
hero.  Fail  to  draw  blood, 
though,  and  — like  a bar  room 
brawler  who  takes  a great 
swing,  only  to  lose  balance 
and  topple  over  — you  are 
generally  held  to  look  a cretin. 

When  news  emerged  this 
week  that  Tory  MPs  had  been 
lobbing  sexist  jibes  across  the 
House,  what  many  members 
seized  on  was  not  the  evi- 
dence that  some  of  their  col- 
leagues were  misogynist  oafs, 
but  that  the  women  on  the 


receiving  end  of  file  abuse  had 
gone  and  complained. 
Couldn’t  they  take  a bit  of 
good  old  rough  and  tumble 
then,  eh?  Hague,  it  was 
remarked,  had  smoothly  de- 
fused the  suggestion  that  the 
Tories  had  elected  a foetus,  by 
publically  declining  to  feel  the 
slightest  bit  insulted  If  Blair’s 
babes  had  any  wit,  they’d  do 
the  same. 

So  would  I myself,  I won- 
dered, feel  particularly  In- 
sulted If  someone  likened  my 
appearance  to  a foetus?  Not 
really.  Would  I feel  personally 
hurt  if  someone  said  I looked 
like  a tart,  or  was  acting  all 
premenstrual?  Probably  not. 
Does  tbat  then  mean,  then, 
that  the  two  insults  are  both 
innocuous,  and  basically  the 
same?  Not  at  alL 

We  heard  the  case  that  they 
are  indistinguishable  argued 
with  characteristic  simplicity 
this  week.  It  is  Indeed  a 
simple  argument  If  women 
want  to  be  treated  like  equals, 
then  they're  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  take  the  knocks  like 
the  boys. 

"These  new  MPs  will  have 
to  get  used  to  a fair  amount  of 
abusive  comment  in  the  Com- 
mans  — if  they  can’t  take  the 
heat  they  shouldn't  go  in  the 
Kitchen."  declared  the  oh-so- 
tongh  Michael  Fabricant. 

“I  have  to  put  up  with  Tony 


Banks  blowing  kisses  to  me 
across  the  chamber,  and  Den- 
nis Skinner  challenging  me 
about  my  hair.  But  it  doesn’t 
bother  me." 

Teresa  Gorman  conceded 
that  she’d  beard  many  offen- 
sive things  in  her  time  — 
among  them,  "She’s  got  more 
hormones  than  a Christinas 
turkey.”  But,  like  the  trooper 
she  is,  she  “took  it  on  tbe 
chin". 

Fabricant  and  Gorman 
would  have  a sound  enough 
case  here,  were  it  not  for  one 
problem.  They  appear  to  be 
under  tbe  impression  that 
shouting  “you’re  meno- 
pausal” at  a woman  is  no 
different  from  having  a laugh 
at  a man’s  hair.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a challenge  to  under- 
stand how  thoughtful  people 
could  arrive  at  this  opinion, 
but  there  we  are.  Perhaps 
they’d  also  argue  that  football 
fans  who  throw  frpnana  skirts 

at  black  players  are  express- 
ing just  the  same  jocular  wit 
as  those  fens  who  refer  to 
Tony  Adams  as  a donkey. 

TO  shout,  as  Tory  MPs 
reportedly  do,  “you’re 
on  FMTT,  Is  to  express 
the  opinion  that  a 
woman  is  defined  and  under- 
mined by  her  sexual  status.  (It 
is  also,  interestingly,  to  sug- 
gest that  some  Tory  MPs  have 


perhaps  not  quite  grasped  the  | 
distinction,  between  premen- 1 
strual  tension  and  hormone 
replacement  therapy.)  Fabri- 
canfs  hair  or  Hague’s  free  j 
matter  little,  and  criticism  of  i 
them  signifies  less,  so  of 
course  they  can  afford  to  be 
olympian  in  their  in  differ- , 
ence.  Women,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  continue  to  be  judged 
primarily,  and  ungenerously, 
by  these  features.  When  have 
you  ever  heard  Margaret 
Beckett  or  Ann  Wlddecombe 
discussed,  without  some  refer- 
ence to  their  looks?.  Their 
bodies,  represent  their  sexual 
stock,  and  thus  their  worth. 

| Even  the  most  liberal  com- 
mentators, applauding  the 
new  intake  of  women  MPs, 
remarked  on  their  lovely 
bright  colours  ("look  at  all 

that  purpLeH-  Prescott's  girth 
spreads  on  In  bli&sftil  privacy, 
and  yet  not  one  of  us  filled  to 
notice  when  Mo  Mcrwlam  got 
fit 

Post-feminism  liked  to 
think  it  had  the  answer  to 
thin  Rather  than  point- 
Lessly  to  overcome  the  distrac- 
tion of  our  sexuality,  we 
should  get  oat  there  and 
flaunt  it  Men  can’t  demean  us 
by  calling  us  babes  and 
bitches  if  we’ve  said  it  our- 
selves already;  neither  can 
they  unnerve  us  by  lecherous 
scrutiny,  if  we  got  our  micro- 
minis on  for  precisely  that 
purpose. 

So  suddenly,  the  suggestion 
that  we  cant  cope  with  a bit  erf 
banter  becomes  as  insulting 
as  old-fashioned,  door -open- 
ing gallantry  — as  If  women, 
the  frail  darlings,  are  too 
weak  to  look  after  themselves. 
This  is  the  “feminism”  of 
films  like  GI  Jane,  where  the 
heroine  subjects  herself  to  a 
relentless  ordeal  of  abuse 
from  men.  in  order  to  prove  — 
whadda  girl'  — she  can  take 
it,  and  thus  earn  herself  the 
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Gordon  B learns 
to  fly  like 

a bluebird 


dubious  prize  that  is  their 
“respect”.  If  only  women  MPs 
could  be  more  like  Demi 
Moore,  well  they’d  have  the 
respect  of  foe  House,  in  no 
tune. 

* This  argument  anrernnas  a 
great  deal,  it  assumes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Teresa  Gorman, 
having  taken  her  HRT-knocks 
on  the  chin  like  a man,  Is  now 
no  Longer  belittled,  in  those 
terms.  Among  the  many  excel- 
lent reasons  one  might  choose 
to  dismiss  Ms  Gorman’s 
views,  her  hormone  levels 
seem  an  eccentric  choice,  and 
yet  she  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  tbat  daft-woman- 
om-HRT.  It  also  suggests  a sce- 
I nario  I cannot  say  I've  no- 
ticed: that  of  a man  reporting 
that  he  called  his  bird  a right 
tart,  the  bitch  didn't  cry,  and 
that  he  consequently  regards 
her  with  tbe  utmost  respect 


MOST  importantly,  it 
assumes  that  the 
women  MPs  who 
complained  about 
the  sexist  comments  did  so 
because  they  “couldn’t 
handle”  them.  The  image  of 
members  of  parliament  scur- 
rying hack  to  the  whip's 
office,  shocked  and  tearfal 
like  Victorian  virgins,  is 
vaguely  amusing,  but  wholly 
implausible,  and  post-femi- 
nists are  correct  In  thinking  it 
aim  hisnlHwg-  But  fhi«t  Tmc 

nothing  to  do  with  injured 


Wcanen  don't  need  to  fed 
hurt  by  some  fit  oHd  ass  shout- 
ing "get  hack  to  the  kitchen”. 
In  order  to  be  offended.  It  is 
the  very  feet  tbat  the  man 
who  shouts  this  still  considers 
it  a legitimate  attack,  which 
should  cause  concern  and 


The  great  challenge  for 
modem  women  is  not  to  Learn 
to  take  it  It  Is  the  Job  of  men 
to  stop  giving  it. 


New  Portillo  speaks 


Michael  Portillo  reassures 
single  parents  and  social 
deviants  that  his  harsh  rightwing 
image  is  a thing  of  the  past 


LET  US  begin  by  rec- 
ognising the  scale  of 
our  defeat  and  of  our 
problem.  First  the 
party  became  associ- 
ated increasingly  with  the 
most  disagreeable  messages 
and  thoughts.  Tories  were 
linked  to  harshness;  thought 
to  be  uncaring  about  unem- 
ployment poverty,  poor  hous- 
ing, disability  and  single  par- 
enthood; and  considered 
indifferent  to  the  moral  argu- 
ments over  landmines  and 
arms  sales.  We  were  thought  i 
to  flavour  greed  and  the  un- 
qualified pursuit  of  the  free  1 
market  with  a "devil  take  the 
hindmost"  attitude.  Second, 
we  abandoned  almost  com-  : 
pletely  the  qualities  of  loyalty 
and  the  bonds  of  party  with- 
out which  party  effectively 
ceases  to  exist  Some  of  this 
was  ideological.  Passions : 
about  the  future  of  our 
country  rightly  fired  people 
up,  but  wrongly  led  them  to 


attack  and  despise  their  col- 
leagues. Third,  we  were 
thought  to  be  arrogant  and 
out  or  touch.  Some  of  it  was 
insensitivity  — using  the  lan- 
guage of  economics  and  high 
finance  when  people's  Jobs 
and  self-esteem  were  at  stake. 
And  when  people  looked  at 
the  composition  or  our  party, 
they  thought  it  too  elderly,  or 
too  vulgar,  or  too  out  of 
touch. 

Fourth  there  was  sleaze. 
Sleaze  disgraced  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Their  per- 
ception was  of  corruption  and 
unfitness  for  public  service. 
Such  distasteful  perceptions 
can  endure  and  do  us  damage 
for  a loog  time. 

We  should  face  these  Issues 
bead  on  and  deal  with  them. 
The  last  years  profoundly  dis- 
appointed our  supporters, 
and  disgusted  many  others. 

We  cannot  pretend  that 
society  is  a given  state  of 
affairs  that  we  are  powerless 


to  influence  or  change,  be- 
cause it  Is  we  who  are  society. 
That  is  what  Mrs  Thatcher 
meant  when  she  said  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  society  in 
the  abstract 

Each  of  us  most,  in  our  own 
way,  in  our  families  and  in 
our  communities,  do  what  we 
can.  None  of  us  would  wish  to 
live  in  a grabbing  and  Inhu- 
mane society  made  up  of 
greedy  and  selfish  people. 
Our  enemies  may  have 
sought  to  attach  such  people 
to  tbe  Conservative  party,  but 
they  have  nothing  in  pnrpmnn 
with  our  beliefs. 

Compassion  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  Conservatism. 
We  have  never  lost  It,  but  tbe 
world  does  not  believe  that 

Conservatives  have  a scep- 
I tic  Ism  about  panaceas  and 
about  the  possibility  of  gov- 
ernment solving  problems 
with  a flourish  of  a pen.  But 
I that  commonsense  approach 
must  not  mask  the  feet  that 
concern  for  others  and  mag- 
nanimity are  Important  qual- 
ities of  Conservatism,  and  the 
instinct  for  social  cohesion 
transcends  the  nation. 

As  you  will  see.  I believe 
that  it  is  extremely  important 
l for  the  Conservative  Party  to 
deal  with  tbe  world  as  it  now 


is,  rather  than  re-fight  battles 
that  we  have  already  won, 
continuing  to  flog  a dead 
dragon,  as  it  were.  This  must 
apply  also  to  our  attitude  to 
the  personal  relationships 
that  people  choose  to  enter. 

First,  let  us  deal  with  sex- 
ual misdemeanours  amongst 
MPs.  Will  lam  Hague  is  right 
to  make  a clear  distinction 
between  misconduct  of  a fi- 
nancial nature  or  some  other 
betrayal  of  public  trust  and 
problems  In  personal  life, 
such  as  marital  breakdown. 


A BETRAYAL  of 
public  trust  must 
lead  to  resigna- 
tion, and  we  shall 
watch  carefully 
how  thoroughly  Labour  does 
in  feet  dean  out  its  Augean 
stables.  But  private  problems 
and  indiscretions  should  not 
normally  lead  to  the  end  of  a 
person's  career.  You  may 
think  less  highly  of  someone 
who  exhibits  weakness  in  his 
private  life,  you  may  choose 
not  to  support  or  re-elect  him, 
but  we  should  not  require 
people  to  be  driven  from 
office  In  those  circumstances. , 
The  Conservative  Party  has 
always  voiced  unreserved 
support  for  the  family.  We 


So,  farewell  then,  Hezza 


A- 
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Julian  Critchley 

A TORY  party  confer- 
ence without  a Hesel- 
tlne  speech,  let  alone 
without  Michael  Heseltine. 
would  once  have  been 
thought  unthinkable.  This 
year  he  has  turned  his  back 
ou  Blackpool.  Since  the 
death  of  Iain  Maclcod, 
Michael  Heseltine  has  been 
far  and  away  the  best  plat- 
form speaker  In  the  Conser- 
vative party. 

Like  his  political  idol, 
David  Lloyd  George, 
Michael  could  bring  pas- 
sion to  an  assembly  largely 


composed  of  tbe  doll  and 
the  decent;  what  was  more 
he  could  make  them  pay 
attention  to  the  world  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  the 
Winter  Gardens. 

His  greatest  speeches 
were  in  the  early  80s,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  “Viceroy 
of  Liverpool”,  when  he  was 
not  afraid  to  remind  the 
complacent  of  a real  world 
of  poverty  and  deprivation. 
He  never  confused  liver- 
pool  with  Leamington  Spa. 

He  was  not  a “Thatcher- 
ite"  (in  fact,  he  could  not 
abide  “that  bloody  wom- 
an"), and,  while  bora  in 
relative  middle-class  com- 
fort In  Swansea,  he  knew 
what  life  was  like  in  the 
slums  and  industrial  val- 
leys of  Wales. 

Had  he  been  born  30 
years  earlier  he  would  have 
been  a Liberal;  by  the  time 
he  came  up  to  Oxford  in 
1951.  determined  to  em- 
bark on  a political  career 
that  would  lead  him  inexo- 


rably to  the  top,  the  Liber- 
als were  no  more.  The 
choice  lay  between  an  ex- 
hausted Labour  party  and 
the  “new”  Tories. 

Unlike  other  prominent 
Conservatives  in  recent 
years,  Heseltine  never  used 
his  annual  conference 
Speech  to  attack  soft  targets 
like  unmarried  mothers.  As 
a former  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence  he  did  not  con- 
fose  Nato  with  Europe  (as 
did  Michael  Portillo). 

Heseltine’s  fire  was  direc- 
ted not  at  his  “friends”  in 
his  own  party  but  at  his 
political  opponents.  He 
made  much  ftm  of  Labour’s 
pretensions  both  in  govern- 
ment and  in  opposition.  He 
conld  make  7,000  Tories 
laugh. 

His  perorations  were 
carefully  constructed  and 
rehearsed  (he  once  told  me 
he  spent  a year  preparing 
his  speech,  a pardonable 
exaggeration),  and  they  fre- 
quently moved  his  audi- 


ence with  their  eloquent 
appeal  to  patriotism.  He  is 
not  a “Little  Englander”. 
He  wanted  Britain  to  lead 
Europe,  not  to  traduce  it. 

His  oratorical  successes 
gave  rise  to  some  jealousy 
among  his  senior  col- 
leagues, who,  on  one  occa- 
sion conspired  unsuccess- 
fully to  persuade  the  BBC 
to  broadcast  Listen  With 
Mother  at  the  time  of  bis 
accustomed  standing  ova- 
tion. In  fact,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  standing  ova- 
tion which  Is  now  accorded 
even  to  junior  ministers 
with  speech  defects  as  a 
simple  matter  of  routine. 

(LUNCHED  recently  with 
Anne  and  Michael  at  the 
house  of  the  Times  obitu- 
aries editor,  Tony  Howard. 
X found  Michael  somewhat 
subdued.  I will  not  recount 
the  famous  story  of  the 
back  of  an  Oxford  envelope, 
but  he  had  on  two  occasions 
come  close  to  fulfilling  his 
ambition  for  the  90s  — No 
10  Downing  Street.  In  1990, 
tbe  party  “invented”  John 
Major-  In  May  1997,  Mi- 
chael's angina  robbed  him 


believe  that  children  are  best 
brought  up  in  stable  family 
arrangements  with  two 
parents.  But  we  admire  those 
many  people  who  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  raising  chil- 
dren on  their  own.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  people 
recognise  the  responsibility 
they  have  when  they  conceive 
children  and  do  all  they  can 
to  provide  a warm,  caring 
and  balanced  home  for  them. 

Our  society  has  changed. 
For  good  or  ill,  many  people 
nowadays  do  not  marry  and 
yet  bead  stable  families  with 
children.  For  a younger  gen- 
eration, in  particular,  old 
taboos  have  given  way  to  less 
judgmental  attitudes  to  the 
span  of  human  relationships. 
There  remain  many  other 
people  to  whom  the  new 
norms  seem  all  wrong.  The 
Tory  Party  is  conservative 
and  not  given  to  political  cor- 
rectness. Still  the  Party  never 
refects  the  world  tbat  is.  Tol- 
erance is  a part  of  the  Tory 
tradition. 

This  te  an  edited  extract  from  the 
speech  tiaflvers d to  tfw  Centre  for 
Poitey  Studies  in  Blackpool  last 
night  Michael  Portillo  was  tormerty 
MP  for  Enfield  Southgate  and 
Conservative  Defence  Secretary 


of  the  leadership  of  the 
Tory  opposition.  Although 
he  told  me  that  he  had 
never  read  either  of  the  two 
biographies  written  about 
him,  it  Is  now  rumoured 
that  he  is  to  put  pen  to 
paper.  I hope  he  does  so, 
although  he  ought  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  tbe  rich 
to  hire  clever  young  men  to 
do  his  drafting  for  him.  He 
has  a remarkable  story  of 
achievement  financial  and 
political,  to  tell,  and  he 
should  tell  it  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  the 
Tory  conference  wends  Its 
weary  way.  Michael  How- 
ard win  narrow  our  hori- 
zons, Peter  Lllley  will 
recite  an  appalling  piece  of 
doggerel,  an  undeterred 
Norman  Tehhit  win  ask  of 
British  Jews  whether  their 
loyalty  lies  with  Britain  or 
with  Israel,  and  Alan  Cfazk 
will  compound  his  foolish- 
ness. William  Hague’s  base- 
ball cap  will  become  Lord 
Hailsham's  hell.  But 
Michael  Heseltine  will  be 
the  ghost  at  the  feast 

Sir  Julian  Critotiley  was  a Tory 
MP  lor  31  years 


Bel  Littlejohn 

IN  THIS  business,  you  can't 
stick  your  head  out  week 
after  week,  and  expect  to 
have  an  easy  time  of  it  Butj 
I’ve  never  been  afraid  to 
speak  out  on  issues  that  truly 
concern  me. 

Why-  be  an  award-winning 
opinion-former,  if  not  to 
shake  up  society,  even  if  it 
means  getting  shot  down  in 
the  process?  And  that’s  why 
you’ll  always  spot  the  name 
Littlejohn,  Bel,  between  Lane, 
Carta  and  Mansfield.  Michael 
QC  on  letters  to  editors  from 
the  most  distinguished  and 
caring  men  and  women  of  our 
generation. 

A glimpse  through  my  cut- 
tings-book  tells  me  that  so  far 
this  year  I’ve  been  brave 
enough  to  add  my  name  to 
over  35  such  petitions,  rang- 
ing.from  a letter  to  tbe  Times 
(fellow  signatories  Arnold 
Wesker  and  Imogen  Stubbs  — 
well  done,  both  — and  thanxi) 
in  which  we  retrospectively 
called  on  President  Johnson 
for  an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. and  a letter  to  the 
Guardian  (fellow  signatories 
BDly  Bragg  and  Polly  Toyn- 
bee) voicing  our  concern  with 
this  Government's  decision  to 
go  ahead  regardless.  * 

Yes.  it’s  been  tougi  and 
occasionally  terrifying,  but 
I’ve  survived  — just!  This 
week  I couldn't  be  prevented 
from  adding  my  name  to  a 
petition  that  means  more  to 
me  than  all  the  rest  Tm  talk- 
ing; of  course,  about  the  Inde- 
pendent on  Sunday's  brave 
and  long-overdue  campaign  to 
decriminalise  cannabis.  “We 
the  undersigned,”  it  begins, 
“are  totally  freaked  out  by  the 
way  tbe  pigs  continue  to  get 
heavy  with  heads  like  us  who 
just  wanna  have  a really  great 
time,  right,  and  it's  not  hurt- 
ing anyone  else,  is  it?  Or  did  I 
just  say  that?”  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  words  later  (“. . . We 
call  on  the  Home  Secretary  to 
stop  being  so  totally  up- 
tight . . -”)  comes  an  array  of 
pretty  well  unknown  names, 
before  you  get  to  my  own. 

Memories,  memories.  It 
may  cause  me  to  face  physical 
retribution  and  possible  pros- 
ecution. but  what  the  bell  — 
Pm  going  to  come  out  into  the 
open  right  now  and  recall  my 
first  joint  It  was  1967, 1 was  at 
Leeds  University,  I had  just 
come  back  from  a truly  awe- 
some Edgar  Broughton  con- 
cert when  some  guy  offered 
me  a take,  and  tbe  next  thing 
I knew  I had  eaten  six 
chicken  biryanis,  three  sag 
bhajis,  a dozen  popadoms  and 
a small  vase  of  carnations  — 
and  I was  still  only  halfway 
through  trying  to  tell  every- 
one about  this  dream 

1 had  where  this  massive 


great  sort  of  thing  was  kind  of 
coming . towards  me  like 
something  out  of.  well,  a 
dream- 

Faced  with  powerful  names 
like  top  PR  Lynne  Franks, 
author  Tim  Madge,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  Donald  Gorrie, 
Geoff  Baker  (publicist  to  Paul 
and  Linda  McCartney)  and 
Ron  Smedley  (medical  recep- 
tionist) it  can’t  be  long  before 
the  authorities  are  forced  to 
give  way  on  this  important 
issue.  Personally.  I’Ve  been 
wi^ng  my  outspoken  views 
known  to  my  high-level  con- 
tacts In  the  Government  — 
with  results  that  are  totally 
mindblowing. 

Over  dinner  with  senior 
-Government  ministers  on 
Wednesday.  I offered  round  a 
Kiwi  Torte  from  the  River 
Cafe  Cookbook,  with  a good 
bit  of  dope  added,  just  like  in 
tbe  aid  days.  Tm  not  going  to 
garni*  those  ministers  in  print 
— let’s  Just  call  them  Jack  S, 
Harriet  H,  Peter  M,  and  Gor- 
don B — but  the  effect  was 
positively  electric. 

Gordon  B,  usually  so 
reserved,  stopped  talking 
about  interest  rates  and 
bggan  staring  avidly  at  his 
spoon.  “Hey!  You  guys!”  he 
said.  “I  can  see  my  reflection 
In  this  spoon  — only  Tm  up- 
side down!”  He  then  waved 
the  spoon  in  the  air,  following 
it  with  his  eyes  as  it  swooped 
back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth.  "Oooh,  I can  fly!”  he 
said,  and  suddenly  he  began 
tapping  his  toes  and  clicking 
his  fingers.  “Like  a bluebird 
in  the  sky!” 

“Six  o'  dock  alarm  would 
never  ring!”  joined  in  Harriet 
H.  stretching  out  her  arms 
and  twirling  her  forefingers 
in  the  air  in  time  with  the 
beat 

AND  then  Peter  M,  who 
up  until  then  had  been 
quietly  perusing  the 
siteplan  for  tbe  Millennium 
Dome,  tore  off  his  tie,  ripped 
off  his  shirt  and  bellowed: 
“Cheer  up  sleepy  Jean,  oh 
what  can  it  mean,  for  a . . .” 
“DAYDREAM  BELIEVER!” 
we  all  chorused,  and  at  that 
very  moment  Jack  S leaned 
over  to  Peter  M,  pulled  away 
his  site-plan  for  the  Millen- 
nium Dome,  tore  it  into  the 
shape  of  a paper  hat,  and 
carried  on  singing,  “and  a 
homecoming  quee-eee-eee- 
een!” 

Politically,  it  was  a momen- 
tous night.  As  we  polished  off 
our  eighth  vindaloo,  Jack  S 
decided  not  only  that  he  was 
with  tbe  Squeegee  merchants 
all  the  way,  but  that  he  was 
personally  going  to  pay  than 
to  soap  him  aC  over,  Gordon 
B announced  that  in  future 
his  fiscal  policy  was  going  to 
be  fuelled  by  love,  love,  love, 
Peter  M said  that  from  now 
on  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a 
Dome  at  all,  but  a shiny 
golden  sphere,  sailing  high  in 
the  clouds  like  a sort  of  psy- 
chedelic octopus,  and  Harriet 
H said  notiiing  at  all  but  just 
smiled  and  smiled.  A water- 
shed evening,  then  for  this 
Government  and  for  our 
campaign.  But  who'll  tell 
Tony? 


tly  IjaSlA 
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^ Guardian  Friday  October  20 1997; 


Yevgeny  Khaldei 


A patriot  goes  to  war 


Spoils  of  victory . . . Khaldei’ s shot  of  defeated  Nam  banners  paraded  in  Red  Square  in  1945 


Yevgeny  Khaldei, 
who  has  died  aged 
80,  photographed 
one  of  the  most 
vivid  images  of  the 
second  world  war  two  Red 
Army  soldiers  hoisting  the 
Soviet  flag  on  top  of  the  ruined 
Reichstag  in  Berlin  on  May  2, 
1945.  For  many  it  symbolised 
the  final  rfpfpaf  of  Nazism. 

Khaldei  was  horn  in 
Ukraine,  where,  as  a child,  he 
escaped  an  anti-semitic  po- 
grom in  which  his  mother 
died.  He  started  firing  pic- 
tures in  his  teens  and  soon 
developed  a distinctive  style 
— at  once  intimate  and  his- 
toric in  its  treatment  of  his 
subjects.  A 1934  study  of  a 
Soviet  worker  against  a back- 
ground of  smoke-belching 
towers  in  the  industrial  Don- 
bass region  of  Ukraine,  com- 
bined a Soviet-realist  ap- 
proach with  an  Intimacy 
which  remains  fresh  more 
than  60  years  later. 

This  picture,  along  with  his 
more  famous  wartime  images 
and  photographs  of  the  Nur- 
emburg  trials  of  1946,  in 
which  he  captured  Hermann 
Goering  seated  beneath  an  or- 
nate wood  carving  of  Adam 
and  Eve  above  one  of  the 
court's  doorways,  were  al- 
ways to  hand  at  his  Moscow 
flat  in  a large  cardboard  port- 
folio to  show  visitors  inter- 


ested in  buying  copies  of  his 
historic  photographs. 

Khaldei,  whose  best  work 
was  produced  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  travelled 
with  the  Red  Army  from  Mur- 
mansk to  Berlin,  went  on  to 
work  for  the  Soviet  news 

agency,  Tass.  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  Pravda. 

As  Stalin's  photographer, 
he  was  charged  with  captur- 
ing powerful  propaganda 
images  from  tire  Red  Square 
victory  parade  in  Moscow  in 
1945,  where  hundreds  of 
seized  Nazi  military  stan- 
dards were  tossed  to  the 
ground  before  the  Soviet 
leader.  Photographing  die  ar- 
chitect of  Soviet  victory,  Mar- 
shall Georgi  Zhukov,  led  to  a 
warm  friendship,  still 
reflected  more  than  half  a 
century  later  by  the  small,  au- 
tographed portrait  hanging 
on  a wall  of  Khaldei ’s  gut- 
tered bedroom-cum-study. 

Khaldei  never  achieved  the 
financial  rewards  of  equally 
famous  American  or  British 
war  photographers,  and  a 
seriously  misjudged  agree- 
ment with  a German  pub- 
lisher in  the  early  1990s  cost 
him  a western  outlet  for  his 
photographs  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
renewed  interest  in  his  work 
in  the  last  three  years, 
following  the  string  of  events 


connected  with  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  VE-Day  and  the 
Nuremburg  trials,  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  augment 
his  small  pension  by  offering 
prints  to  visiting  journalists, 
historians  and  writers. 

Inside  bis  flat  where  he 
lived  alone,  photographic  en- 
largers, books,  scattered 
prints  and  newspaper  cut- 


tings, reflected  his  life’s  work. 
As  visitors  leafed  through  his 
portfolios,  Khaldei.  whose 
health  had  been  failing  for 
several  years,  would  take  up  a 
pair  of  glasses  to  peer  at  a 
print  before  relating  the  story 
behind  it 

A haunting  image  of  a Jew- 
ish husband  and  wife,  pic- 
tured in  a ruined  Budapest 
street  in  January  1945,  star- 
ing with  shock  and  uncer- 


tainty at  the  camera,  was  one 
that  always  stuck  in  his  mem- 
ory: Khaldei  recalled  the  cou- 
ple's bewilderment  when  he 
gently  told  them  that  now  the 
city  had  been  liberated  they 
no  longer  needed  to  wear  the 
yellow  Magm  David  symbols 
sewn  on  their  coats. 

Various  stories  have  circu- 
lated about  bow  the  famous 


His  early  work 
combined  a Soviet- 
realist  approach 
with  an  intimacy 
which  remains 
fresh  more  than 
60  years  later 


Reichstag  picture  came  about, 
but  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
when  asked  which  was  true, 
Khaldei  said  simply  that  he 
had  made  the  flag  himself; 
complete  with  hammer  and 
sickle  symbol,  out  of  a couple 
of  Red  Army  blankets.  “After- 
wards, the  quartermaster  or- 
dered me  to  onpick  the 
stitches  and  band  the  blan- 
kets back,”  he  recalled,  add- 
ing with  a wry  smile  that  Red 


Army  censors,  alarmed  tint 
one  of  the  two  soldiers. hold- 
ing the  flagpole  was  wearing 
two  watches  — suggestive  of 
looting  — touched  up  the  pic- 
ture to  remove  the  offending 
timepiece.  . ' 

Khaldei’s  war  photographs, 
including  Stalin  at  the  Pots- 
dam conference  and  rarely- 
seen  official  Soviet  pictures  of 
the  banging  in  October  1946  of 
the  Nazis  convicted  at  Nur- 
emburg. were  all  taken  using 
Ids  fhvourlte  Leica  camera, 
picked  up  cheaply  in  a 

second-hand  shop. 

In  spite  of  falling  healtfr  ih 
recent  years,  he  retaiaed.;a 
zest  for  life  and  exhibited  no 
bitterness  that  his  photo- 
graphic talents  had  brought 
him  status  and  acclaim  bat  ao 
great  riches.  His  photography 
had  been  a passport  to  a fasci- 
nating life,  and  friendships 
forged  in  the  dramatic  years 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  Wax. 
bad  endured  for  decades. 
Khaldei  regularly  returned  to 
many  of  his  subjects  in  the 
decades  following  the  end  of 
the  war  to  picture  the  lives 
made  possible  by  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  Russians. 


NJcfcHoMsworth 


Yevgeny  KftaWei.  photographer, 
bom  March  10,  1917:  died  Octo- 
ber®. 1997 


Douglas  Bennett 


Gordon  Graham 


Letter 


Community  carer 


OUGLAS  Bennett, 
j who  has  died  aged 
1 89.  was  one  of  the 
most  humane,  origi- 
nal and  sophisticated 
pioneers  of  community  psy 
chiatry.  A gifted  teacher,  and 
a man  of  action,  his  main 
base  was  at  the  Maudsley 
Hospital.  London,  where  he 
worked  for  over  20  years. 

After  war  service  as  a naval 
doctor,  he  trained  in  psychia- 
try at  Hammersmith  Hospital 
and  Joined  the  consultant  staff 
of  Netheme  Hospital.  Co  wis- 
dom There  he  worked  under 
Rudolf  Freudenberg,  a distin- 
guished refugee  from  Nazi 
Germany,  who  was  introduc- 
ing a more  active  and  reward- 
ing programme  for  both  staff 
and  patients.  The  findings  of 
this  pioneering  work  — indi- 
cating that  many  patients  im- 
proved considerably  in  a more 
interesting  environment  and 
relapsed  when  it  was  with- 
drawn — were  published  in 
the  classic  Institutionalism 
and  Schizophrenia. 

Bennett  was  appointed  in 
1962  to  the  Maudsley,  which 
had  a high  reputation  for  its 
teaching,  research,  and  devel- 
opment of  many  emerging 
specialities  in  psychiatry.  It 
also  remained  true  to  Henry 
Maudsley’s  founding  injunc- 
tions to  concentrate  on  "early 
treatment'*  and  admit  only 
voluntary  patients.  In  the 
early  1960s.  the  hospital  had 
recognised  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a model  community 
service  would  be  an  asset  to 
Its  training  programme. 

Soon  after  Bennett’s 
arrival,  the  Maudsley  ac- 
quired a catchment  area  — 
the  old  borough  of  Camber- 
well — and  began  to  provide 
an  across-the-board  service 
for  its  population  with  new  fa- 
cilities, including  a day  hospi- 


Birthdays 


Tony  Adams,  footballer.  31; 
Nigel  Beard,  Labour  MP.  61; 
Janet  Bloomfield,  chair. 
CND,  44:  Lance  Cairns, 
cricketer,  48:  Sir  John  Cas- 
sels,  director.  National  Com- 
mission on  Education,  69;  Ju- 
dith Chalmers,  broadcaster, 
6l;  Winston  Churchill,  for- 
mer Conservative  MP,  57; 
Charles  Dance,  actor,  51; 


tal.  an  industrial  therapy 
unit,  a housing  association 
and  a house  converted  to  pro- 
vide 24-hour  care  in  a domes- 
tic setting.  Bennett  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the 
therapeutic  work  that  went 
on  in  the  new  facilities.  Reha- 
bilitation, as  be  saw  it  was  a 
complex  process  involving 
both  adaptation  to  the  disabil- 
ity by  the  person  and  his  or 
her  “social  context",  and  edu- 
cation and  treatment  to 
reduce  it. 

To  develop  a comprehensive 
rehabilitation  service  required 
contributions  from  sociolo- 
gists. industrial  craftsmen  and 


Bennett . . . social  context 

others  from  outside  mental 
healthcare.  Bennett's  skill  was 
to  include  such  people  and 
make  them  feel  wanted.  As  a 
teacher,  he  thought  aloud  and 
often  tangentially,  offering  his 
students  an  invitation  to  join 
in  and  help  to  clarify.  This 
style,  and  his  large  ward 
groups,  created  the  atmo- 
sphere erf  a joint  enterprise. 
All  his  best  approaches  were 
developed  in  co-operation  with 
others;  his  most  important 
book.  The  Theory  and  Practice 
uf  Psychiatric  Rehabilitation, 
was  co-edited  with  Fraser 


Karlene  Davis,  general  sec- 
retary. Royal  College  of  Mid- 
wives, 51;  Peter  Davis,  direc- 
tor-general. Oflot  56;  Harry 
“Sweets"  Edison,  jazz  trum- 
peter, 82;  Ted  Edgar,  show 
jumper,  62;  Fiona  Fullerton, 
actress.  41;  David  Gascoyne, 
poet,  81;  Clare  HolUng- 
worth,  journalist,  86;  Sir 
Peter  Kemp,  former  Cabinet 
Secretary,  63;  Lord  Kincraig, 
chairman.  Review  of  Parole 
in  Scotland,  79;  Prof  John 


Watts,  a psychologist  and  dose 
colleague. 

Suffering  from  mild  but 
painfol  spells  erf  depression 
Mmwaif  and  from  the  loss  of 
his  son,  Bennett  was  a sympa- 
thetic doctor.  As  a member  of 
the  Health  Advisory  Service. 
assessing  psychiatric  services 
across  the  country,  be  was 
also  concerned  to  improve  the 
uneven  quality  of  psychiatric 
care.  He  remained  on  the 
board  of  Mind  when  other  psy- 
chiatrists had  left  in  protest  at 
the  charity’s  anti-psychiatric 
stance,  believing  that  many  of 
the  complaints  it  received 
were  justified,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  poor  patient  care. 

Bennett’s  teaching,  his 
many  publications,  and  his 
disciples  have  all  ensured 
that  his  message  and  example 
have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated. The  Maudsley’s  day- 
care centre,  designed  by  Ben- 
nett with  workshops  and  a 
small  Inpatient  unit,  is  named 
after  him,  although  its  func- 
tion has  changed  to  inpatient 
care.  The  hospital  hostel  is 
closed;  but  its  counterpart. 
Douglas  House  in  Manches- 
ter, is  flourishing.  One  former 
colleague,  Tessa  JoweU,  is 
now  a health  minister. 

Bennett’s  first  marriage 
ended  in  divorce,  his  second 
with  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Sheila.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, and  by  his  wife, 
Thelma.  During  retirement 
he  continued  to  travel,  visit- 
ing and  teaching  his  far-flung 
friends.  At  home  in  Oxford, 
he  helped  at  a home  for  psy- 
chiatric patients. 


Jim  Blrfey 


Douglas  Harley  Bennett,  psychi- 
atrist, bom  August  4,  1918;  died 
August  30. 1997 


Large,  acoustics  engineer.  67; 
Daniel  Massey,  actor,  64; 
Prof  Howard  Newby,  vice- 
chancellor,  University  of 
Southampton,  50;  Nicholas 
Parsons;  quizmaster,  69:  Har- 
old Pinter,  playwright  67; 
Bill  Rammell,  Labour  MP,  38: 
Dr  Brian  Smith,  principal. 
University  College,  Cardiff  64: 
Chris  Tarrant  broadcaster, 
51;  Midge  Ure,  rock  singer, 
44;  Ben  Vereen,  actor,  51; 
Willard  White,  baritone,  51. 


The  builders’  merchant 


GORDON  Graham, 
who  has  died  aged 
77,  was  a former 
president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects, and  a good  architect 
in  his  own  right-  He  will 
chiefly  be  remembered,  how- 
ever. for  the  part  be  played  in 
promoting  the  early  careers 
of  Sir  Norman  Foster  and  Sir 
Richard  Rogers.  As  a result  of 
his  influence,  each  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  invited  architectural  com- 
petitions for  significant  build- 
ings — the  Hongkong  & 
Shanghai  Bank  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Lloyd’s  building  In 
the  City  of  London  respec- 
tively. In  each  case,  the  archi- 
tect did  his  mentor  proud, 
winning  the  competition, 
then  going  on  to  even  greater 
things. 

Born  in  Carlisle.  Graham 
trained  at  Nottingham  Uni- 
versity school  of  architec- 
ture. Between  1940  and  1946, 
he  served  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery in  campaigns  in  North 
Africa,  Italy  and  Europe.  He 
returned  to  Nottingham  as 
senior  lecturer  at  his  old 
school  between  1949  and  1961. 
becoming  senior  partner  of 
the  Architects  Design  Group, 
which  he  cofounded  with  his 
former  student.  Bob  Cullen, 
from  1958  to  1984. 

As  practitioners  their  aims 
were  simple:  to  design  the 
best  architecture  of  which 
they  were  capable;  to  enjoy 
doing  It;  and  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible 
without  compromising  the 
first  two  aims.  They  devel- 
oped an  Interest  in  coal-fired 
power  stations,  and  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  in  res- 
ponse to  a suggestion  that 
they  should  undertake  design 
work  for  a fee  of  £5.000,  Gra- 
ham (after  a long  pause)  said 
the  job  would  require  a fee  of 
£57,500.  They  got  the  job  — 
and  the  fee. 

After  serving  on  regional 
committees,  and  then  the 
national  council,  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects (RIBA),  Graham  became 
president  between  1977  and 
1979.  This  proved  a task 
which  he  found  both  enjoy- 
able and  constructive;  his 
successor  would  often  find 
him  still  in  the  institute  try- 
ing to  complete  (or  extend) 
unfinished  business. 

It  fell  to  Graham  to  lead  a 


construction  industry  lobby, 
the  Group  of  Eight,  in  negoti- 
ations with  the  Government 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  ster- 
ling crisis  of 1976.  Tbe  former 
RIBA  secretary,  Patrick  Har- 
rison. recalls  the  good  im- 
pression he  made  on  minis- 
ters. and  quotes  Peter  Shore, 
the  environment  secretary  of 
the  (toy.  as  saying  after  one 
meeting:  “That  man  Graham 
is  a real  leader.  Didn't  men- 
tion architects  once.’’ 

But  architecture  was  Gra- 
ham's passion,  and  it  fell  to 
him  as  RIBA  president  to  ex- 
ercise an  unusual  degree  of 
patronage  in  respect  of  Fos- 
ter and  Rogers.  He  was  asked 
in  each  case  to  advise  a major 
financial  client  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  architect  via 
an  invited  competition-  Nei- 
ther Fbster  nor  Rogers  bad  at 
that  stage  designed  a major 
financial  building,  although 
each  was  recognised  as 
highly  talented  and  had  pro- 
duced an  iconic  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture: the  Willis  Faber 
offices  in  Ipswich  (Foster) 
and  the  Pompidou  Centre 
(Rogers). 

On  the  face  of  it,  however, 
neither  would  normally  have 
been  given  the  chance  to 
compete  with  the  commercial 
big  boys  or  more  established 
practices,  but  Graham  pro- 
moted their  cause,  arguing 


that  there  should  be  a “wild 
card”  invited  entrant  for  this 
sort  of  competition. 

Graham  was  on  hand  to  as- 
sist tbe  relatively  young  and 
relatively  small  office;  half- 
way through  a sometimes 
traumatic  contact,  the  bank 
suggested  that,  since  he  was 
spending  so  much  time  with 
the  architects,  perhaps  Gra- 
ham should  swap  roles  and 
work  for  them.  He  did  so.  be- 
came a director  of  Foster's 
firm,  seeing  the  hank  job  tri- 
umphantly through,  and  then 
returned  to  London. 

HE  also  helped  secure 
a major  commission 
for  Foster  to  replan 
the  vast  derelict  area 
north  of  King’s  Cross,  and 
having  done  so  did  the 
reverse  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Hong  Kong:  he  left 
the  architect  and  went  to 
work  for  the  developer.  In  the 
event,  tbe  scheme  was 
abandoned. 

Graham’s  part  in  the 
Lloyd’s  building  was  similar. 
He  advised  Courtenay  Black- 
more,  the  man  who  brought 
the  building  to  fruition,  that 
the  Richard  Rogers  Partner- 
ship should  be  considered  for 
the  job,  and  they  ended  up  on 
a shortlist  of  two  with  Arup 
Associates.  Graham’s  quiet 
influence  played  a big  part  in 


Rogers's  victory.  Both  Sir 
Norman  and  Sir  Richard 
have  been  generous  in  their 
praise  of  the  part  Graham 
played,  in  giving  them  the 
helping  hand  so  necessary 
for  British  architects  to  make 
the  break  from  good  design 
firm  to  successfol  interna- 
tional practice. 

Awarded  the  CBE  in  1980, 
Graham  continued  to  play  a 
pari  in  RIBA  affairs,  and  was 
also  sought  out  as  an  adviser 
on  various  public  projects. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  he 
was  a resident,  and  in  Monte 
Carlo  with  his  long-term 
companion,  Zahava. 

A slightly  raffish  figure,  es- 
pecially when  younger,  he 
was  for  many  years  rarely  to 
be  seen  without  cigarette  and 
glass  of  Scotch  in  hand.  He 
was  a fund  or  good  stories, 
and  withering  remarks  about 
the  pompous  and  the  second- 
rate.  It  was  the  first-rate 
which  he  tried  to  promote.  As 
Sir  Norman  said  last  week, 
his  strength  was  "a  great  an- 
alytical ability  which  helped 
Institutions  towards  a tradi- 
tion of  quality". 


Paul  Finch 


Gordon  Graham,  architect,  bom 
June  4,  1920;  died  September 
21. 1997 


Peter  Cotes  writes : In  doing 
justice  to  the  stage  and  radio 
career  of  Jack  May  (Obituary, 
September  20),  Norman  Paint- 
ing omitted  that  actor's  signal 
contribution  to  the  first  days 
of  television  film  production 
in  the  mid  1950s  at  Sbepper- 
ton  studios. 

This  was  particularly  im- 
pressive In  the  case  of  such 
plays  as  Jane  Clegg , by  St 
John  Ervine,  in  which  May 
played  the  earnest  and  hap- 
less Henry  Clegg  opposite  the 
actress  Joan  Miller.  It  was  a 
highbrow  piece  of  television 
and  finely  received. 

It  was  challenging  in  those 
days  when  panel  games,  cow- 
boy adventure  stories  and 
quiz  shows  coming  from  the 
same  studios  could  so  easily 
have  been- allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  scene. 

I likft  to  think  that  this 

series  'of  playST  tirhich  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  both  pro- 
duce and  direct  cut  a great 
deal  of  ice;  tbe  late  television 
critic,  Peter  Black,  was  to 
write:  “If  they  go  on  like  this 
they’ll  actually  be  making 
real  movies." 


Death  Notices 


PAUUOEL  & October  1897. 
Coleraine,  Dr  Florence  FauKner 


PMcafidiy.  In 
tier  (aged  S3) 
tavotiWMnof 


tomarly  of  CMahlra.  dearly  betevr 
the  late  Dr  S.H.  FauBmar.  loving  Mother  of 
Joan  (Coleraine},  Shelia  (Australia)  and 
Jotwi  (Louffhoaif)  and  a modi  loved  Sranrf- 
moiher  and  Greamtandmottia-.  Memorial 
service  in  SI  Bartholomew's  Parish  Church, 
wiims low  on  Friday  24th  October  at 
1230pm  followed  by  kaarmani  ot  cremated 
remains  at  Macdeefieid  Crematorium. 
Donations  to  (leu  of  dowers  to  Ubter  ittw- 
itto  Trust  cro  H.  Wade  4 Son.  3 upper 
Abbey  street,  Coleraine.  Co  Londonderry, 
N-  Ireland.  Tele:  0ia&43438. 

JETTBH.  Paid,  aged  73,  suddenly  at  home 
on  1st  October.  Hueband  of  Nicole,  lather  of 
Mendy  and  Jennifer,  grandfather  ot  tour. 
For  ninny  years  teecner  et  George  Green 
School,  tale  of  Dogs.  Service  on  Tuesday 
J4th  October  at  Christ  Church.  Manchester 
flood,  late  at  Doga  at  11am.  followed  by 
cremation  at  City  or  London  Crematorium. 
AWerabrooke  Road.  Manor  Parte  E12  at 
1930.  n dad  red.  flowers  or  donations  lo 
favourite  charTty.  An  enquiries  to  Francto 
Ouypau.  fi  Thomas- St  SE10.  m 0181. 854 

LANOLEV.  Cdeml  VHBtam  Theodore, 
died  at  home  cm  Wednesday  ah  October, 
much  loved  by  hie  wife  Hkral.  and  fee 
daughter  Fiona  and  all  who  knew  him.  Ah 
«£*»  to  Funeral  Services.  PtoerafMd 


In  Memoriam 


PAL-  Stmbha  Roe*,  <10.1035  - 0237 STL 
we  love  and  miae  you  so  mien,  so  lucky 
and  praidto  have  had  you  as  our  mum. 
Ixve  you  mHitans,  Pape.  Mlm.  nm.  Ashlm. 
Rhone.  Dad. 


Marriages 


BUKXW-PHBi***.  On  4th  October 
at  Albuiy  Per  tab  Church.  HenferdsJ 
Wd  Burdge.  only  eon  ot  fere  Cath 
' of  Ctanbroofc,  Kent  and  Alaxai 


Richard 


Topping  oot . . . Gordon  Graham  in  the  Bride  of  Denmark,  the  Architectural  Press  pub 


Burdge  of  Ctanbroofc.  Kent  and  Alaxai 
Arran. 

JSTf^toMyour  announewnent  talapt 


Jackdaw 


Video  nation 

WE  may  live  to  a three-min- 
ute culture,  but  that  doesn't 
have  to  mean  that  those 
three  minutes  have  to  be 
crap. 

There  is  a renaissance  in 
the  world  of  pop  promos. 
What  was  once  considered  a 
dead-end  for  creativity  is 
being  heralded  by  some  as  a 
new.  populist  art  form . . . 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
eighties,  pop  promo  directors 
are  helping  to  propel  the  best 
of  British  music  to  world- 
wide mega-stardom.  Jarvis 
Cocker,  in  Common  People, 
high  kicking  and  preening 
into  the  national  conscious- 
ness after  more  than  a de- 


cade in  the  wilderness;  the 
girl  meeting  her  drugged- up 
alter-ego  in  the  Chemical 
Brothers'  Setting  Sun;  Ja- 

miroquai  dodging  the  mov- 
ing furniture  in  Virtual 
Insanity. 

Their  videos  express  both 
magic  and  reality,  and  the 
imagination  of  true  cinema. 
They  are  more  than  promos 
for  songs,  they  are  entertain- 
ment in  themselves — when 
the  music  and  vision  comes 
together  to  create  something 
new.  something  approaching 
art. 

Art  in  three  minutes,  in  Dazed 
and  Confused. 

Paints  magic 

THE  magic  and  joy  of  paint- 
ing is  a personal  one.  It  Is 
about  you  and  your  choices, 
which  will  eventually  lead 
you  to  the  point  where  no  one 
else  paints  like  you.  But  you 
must  have  tbe  courage  to  be- 
lieve this.  Over  the  years,  you 
will  develop  a unique  style 
that  grows  from  your  own 
feelings.  But  this  will  never 
happen  if  your  idea  of  paint- 
ing b producing  pretty  pic- 
tures by  slavisWy  copying 


photographs  or  trying  to  mas- 
ter stick,  step-by-step  formu- 
las with  a limited  palette  that 
stifles  perception  and  imagi- 
nation. Through  the  sheer 
joy  of  using  colour,  the  paint 
will  teU  you  what  to  do.  As 
Pissarro  said:  “There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  subjectmafter, 
but  in  the  manner  of  express- 
ing it.” 

It  ain't  what  you  paint,  accord- 
ing to  Artists  <&  illustrators. 

Spin  doctor 

THIS  Is  what  they  do:  they  go 
opt  they  go  down.  Also,  they 
spin  and  whirl  and  go 
around.  Like  this  cuckoo 
world,  like  a Sergio  Mendes 
record,  like  your  head  when 
someone  kisses  on  you  real 
good.  There  is  no  need  to  apol- 
ogise for  shiny  spinning  ob- 
jects. Archaeologists  have 
found  that  tots  since  the  time 
of  tbe  ancient  Greeks  have 
pursued  this  ancient  plea- 
sure we  know  as  the  yo-yo—- 
and  not  just  tots. 

Tbe  proud  hunters  of  the 
Philippines  once  wielded 
rocks  tied  to  strips  of  hide, 
the  better  to  retrieve  the  fear- 
some weapons.  Napoleon 


relaxed  (maybe  over-relaxed) 
at  Waterloo  by  walking  the 
dog  with  hand-carved  beauts 
of  ivory  and  brass.  Of  course, 
when  we  speak  of  the  yo-yo, 
we  speak  of  the  Duncan,  the 
brainchild  of  Donald  Duncan 
Sr,  who,  70  years  ago, 
launched  a company  that 
spun  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
a fad-crazy  America.  There 

was  the  Imperial.  Then  the 
Butterfly.  And  soon,  scores  of 
imitators  who  won  the  right 
to  call  their  knock-ofis  yo- 
yos, too. 

Today,  there’s  a veritable 
yo-yo  renaissance  happening 
in  America,  and  Duncan’s  ar- 
tisans labour  twenty-four/ 
seven  to  give  the  world  tens 
of  thousands  of  bouncing  bau- 
bles a day.  There  are  competi- 
tions. Professionals. 

Groupies,  even.  And  this 
year  cotoes  the  Duncan  1355 
Super  Tournament,  the  first 
wooden  model  since  the 
drive-in  days,  complete  with 
a hot-stamped  insignia  and  a 
reproduction  of  a 1950s  “trick 
book”.  It's  ain't  just  kid  stift; 

Know  this:  tbe  precise  flick 
of  the  wrist,  the  obedient  up- 
ward snap,  tbe  satisfying 
smack  against  toe  palm,  (he 


pleasing  gyroscopicity  of  it 
all — certainly  as  useful  as, 
say,  fly-fishing  or  waste- 
basket hoops. 

The  rise,  fall  and  rise  of  the  yo- 
yo. American  Esquire. 

Ash  art 

A WHOLE  host  ofeagle^yed 
waiters  now  guard  strict  ash- 
tray allocations — hawkishly 
— while  levytogfour  quid  for 
a legal  takeaway.  Ashtray 
nicking  just  ain’t  what  is  used 
to  be.  Whatever  next,  secu- 
rity cameras  on  cables?  It  all 
proves  file  ashtray  is  a much 
maligned  artifact  and  well 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  object 
d 'art  bail  of  fame. 

Forty  years  ago,  when 
smoking  was  cooL  it  was  con- 
sidered part  of  the  furniture. 
Thatall-changed  when  lung 
cancer  and  health  freaks 
drove  it  underground,  creat- 
ing a dinosaur  relic  for  most 
households.  But  even  in 
today’s  sanitised  age  of  post- 
cafe society  cleanies,  you’ll 
still  find  the  rebel  without  a 
tray  dropping  his  ash  some- 
where. And  so,  for  failed  lo- 
tbarlos  everywhere,  eager  for 
somewhere  stylish  to  stick 


their  buts  this  winter,  there 
are  some  great  consolations. 
Ashtrays  as  objects  d'art,  GQ. 

Favourite  fan 

NOT  many  people  know  that 
Manchester  United  has  a 
number  55.  Fewer  still  know 
who  the  legendary  figure  is. 
Yet  the  wearer  of  that  partic- 
ular shirt  is  seen  by  more 
fens  every  week  than  most  of 
the  Barnsley  first  team.  Fred 


Four  Four  Two . . . mascot 


the  Red  is  four  years  old. 
lives  at  Old  Trafibrd  and  Is  a 
Red  DeviL  Of  course,  he’s  not 
actually  registered  with  the 
FA  (can  you  imagine  the  fuss 
at  Lancaster  Gate?)  but  he 
made  more  appearances  last 
season  than  either  David 
Beckham  or  Ryan  Giggs. 

Fred,  you  see,  has  been  the 
offical  United  mascot  for  the 
past  two  years ...  His  main 

duties  are  meeting  kids  and 
signing  autographs,  visiting 
sick  fens  in  hospital  and  mak- 
ing public  appearances:  “It’s 
an  innovative  idea  because 

the  players  are  often  far  too 
busy  to  do  it  themselves."  ex- 
plains his  agent  The  real  fun 
begins  on  matchday.  Fred 
strides  out  45  minutes  before 
kick-off  to  begin  a ritualistic 
warm-up  routine  In  front  of 
home  fens.  “I  kiss  my  hands 

spin  around  and  touch  the 

pitch.  It’s  a lucky  thing,  I do  it 
every  match.  I always  walk 
around  the  pitch  anti-clock- 
wise  as  well,  that's  a bit  of  a 
superstition.  I do  a bit  of 
breakdancingand  some 
moonwalking.  I love  Old  Traf- 
ford — it’s  my  home,  after  alL 

“The  players  think  it’s 
great.  [Fred  was  mobbed  by 


S1?1?  w&en  United  won  £ 
titlej.  a lot  of  them  have  ’ 
themselves  and  I appear 
their  children's  parties  a 
so  oil  Alex  Ferguson  liki 
too. 1 

So  are  there  ever  any  t 

ups  with  his  rivals?  “I  ee 

well  with  the  other  maso 

T'lnmmKm.luJ c.  ■ 


i »»c  re  good 

pais.  It's  the  same  with  Goli- 
ath,  the  England  mascot  as 
well.”  Fred's  plans  for  this  ■ 
season  Include  several  “ex- 
cating"  new  routines.  And 
proud  of  has 
record  on  home ' 
tuit  ‘Tve  never  fallen  over.  I 

Jackdawwants jewels.  E-mail 

Hannah  Pool 


The  Guardian  Friday  October  10 1997 

Minister 
rounds  on 
jury  trials 
for  fraud 
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Dan  Atkinson 


Establishment 
pressure  to  axe  jury 
trials  in  fraud  cases 
mounted  yesterday 
alter  two  key  speeches  raised 
the  possibility  that  they  will 
be  ended.  A Government  min- 
ister and  a senior  Judge, 
speaking  within  34  hours  of 
each  other,  suggested  replac- 
ing the  1,000-year-old  system 
for  complex  cases  of  white- 
collar  crime. 

Helen  Liddell,  the  Eco- 
nomic Secretary,  told  a 
National  Financial  Investiga- 
tors’ Conference  In  Wake- 
field. West  Yorkshire:  “I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  examine 
alternatives  to  trial  by  jury 
for  these  sorts  of  cases,  to  see 
whether  it  might'  not  be  poss- 
ibTe  to  develop  a more 
fatflored  approach  which 
£6uld  still  command  public 
confidence." 

The  previous  evening,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  Sir  Law- 
rence Vemey.  told  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  oT  Char- 
tered Accountants,  that  it  was 
surprising  jury  trials  had 
lasted  so  long  for  complex 
fraud  cases. 

The  director  of  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office,  Rosalind 
Wright,  has  already  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  any  senti- 
mental attachment  to  the 
system. 

Mrs  Liddell  also  raised  the 
possibility  of  a national  fraud 
squad,  possibly  working  in 
parallel  with  the  SFO.  “What 
we  need  ideally  is ...  a centre 
of  experience  and  expertise  in 


achieving  important  national 
priorities  ...  while  preserv- 
ing the  essential  principle  of 
local  accountability.” 

Mrs  Wright  has  suggested 
that  the  SFO  could  become 
the  nucleus  of  a larger  unit 
Incorporating  the  anti-fraud 
elements  of  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service,  creating  a 
“criminal"  counterweight  to 
the  huge  new  civil  regulator, 
New-RO,  being  created  by 
Howard  Davies. 

Yesterday  Mrs  Liddell  said 
New-RO  may  be  given  extra 
powers  to  ensure  It  can  moni- 
tor the  entire  financial  ser- 
vices sector. 

She  also  said  the  law  on 
money  laundering  may  be 
tightened.  One  option  would 
indude  “looking  more  dosely 
at  wilful  blindness  — so  that 
lawyers,  accountants  and 
other  professional  advisers 
will  Qnd  It  harder  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  underlying 
activities  of  their  clients.” 

• Illegal  financial  adviser 
Michael  Ivor  BrafL  of  north 
London,  was  yesterday  given 
a jail  sentence  of  15  months 
by  the  High  Court  for  repeat- 
edly ignoring  regulators’  at- 
tempts to  stop  him  trading.  In 
October  1994,  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board 
received  a court  injunction 
stopping  him  soliciting  in- 
vestment business.  BrafT,  who 
is  believed  to  be  In  Spain,  Ig- 
nored it  and  was  sent  to  Pen- 
tonville  prison  in  April  1995 
for  two  months  for  contempt 
of  court  He  has  again  ignored 
the  injunction  and  breached 
another  order  freezing  his 
assets. 


Nomura  poised 
to  win  £70Om 
Wm  Hill  stakes 


Julia  Finch 

THE  1.550-strong  William 
Hill  chain  or  betting 
shops  is  expected  today 
to  become  part  of  a growing 
leisure  empire  owned  by  the 
Japanese  investment  bank 
Nomura. 

Debt-laden  Brent  Walker, 
built  up  by  former  boxer 
George  Walker  but  brought  to 
its  knees  by  the  recession  and 
the  property  crash  in  1991, 
was  in  final  talks  last  night  to 
sell  the  William  Hill  chain,  its 
last  remaining  asset 
Nomura,  which  last  month 
paid  £1.2  billion  For  some 
4.000  Inntrepreneur  and 
Spring  Inns  pubs,  is  expected 
to  pay  £T00  million  for  the 
bookies'  shops. 

Sources  close  to  the  talks 
said  the  only  possible  sticking 
point  would  be  if  one  of  Brent 
'Vr’alker’s  35  banks  voted 
aiyiinst  the  deaL  But  £700  mil- 
lion is  regarded  as  a good 
price  for  Brent  Walker  to 
have  achieved. 

With  last  month’s  deal  No- 
mura became  Britain's  big- 
gest pub  landlord  and  this  lat- 
est purchase  would  make  it 
the  UK's  second-largest 
bookie,  after  Ladbroke. 

The  full  price  offered  by  the 
bank  is  understood  to  be  some 
£80  million  ahead  of  the  next- 
best  offer,  from  the  venture 
capital  group  CVC.  William 
Hill’s  management  team  is 


Window  shopping ...  David  Jones  of  Sydney,  70  years  old  yesterday,  celebrated  with  a display  designed  by  Ken  Cato  picturing  some  of the  stare’s  costameraPHOTOQi»mTt»s^ 


Insurers  pay  out  compensation 


News  in  brief 


Teresa  Hunter 

EAGLE  Star  endowment 
policyholders  are  to 
receive  millions  of 
pounds  in  compensation  to 
help  with  their  mortgage 
repayments,  in  the  wake  of 
failed  contracts. 

The  insurer  has  admitted 
that  about  75,000  customers 
with  unit-linked  endowment 
schemes  were  misled  about 
the  Impact  that  charges 
would  have  on  their  underly- 
ing investments.  The  con- 
tracts. the  majority  of  which 
were  bought  to  repay  mort- 
gages, under-performed  their 
original  targets,  and  left  most 
borrowers  with  the  prospect 


of  a big  shortfall.  Eagle  Star 
confirmed  yesterday  that  the 
monthly  premiums  of  those 
affected  will  be  boosted  by  a 
top-up  of  about  a fifth  of  their 
totals  for  the  remainder  of  the 
contract  term. 

An  Eagle  Star  spokesman 
said:  “Any  contract  which  is 
heading  for  a shortfall  will 
receive  compensation.  On  av- 
erage this  means  that  policies 
will  receive  roughly  a 20p  top- 
up  for  every  £1  of  premiums.” 

However,  the  company  Is 
not  offering  concessions  to 
the  thousands  of  with-profits 
endowment  policyholders 
whose  returns  have  been 
squeezed  by  falling  Interest 
rates.  Many  of  these  custom- 
ers are  obliged  to  Increase 


their  own  premiums  to  avoid 
a shortfall  at  maturity. 

The  company  said  the  spe- 
cific problem  with  unit-linked 
contracts  arose  because  cus- 
tomers were  given  Informa- 
tion about  policy  charges 
which  related  to  the  Industry 
as  a whole,  rather  than  to  in- 
dividual policies.  Where  com- 
pany charges  were  higher 
than  the  industry  norm,  as 
with  Eagle  Star,  investment 
performance  had  suffered. 

An  Eagle  Star  spokesman 
stressed  that  its  disclosure  of 
charges  had  met  the  appropri- 
ate regulations  from  1989  to 
1995,  when  it  sold  more  than 
12.000  policies  annually. 

Other  insurers,  including 
Legal  & General,  Guardian, 


Pearl  and  Allied  Dunbar^ 
have  moved  swiftly  to  end 
speculation  that  all  unit- 
linked  policies  are  vulnerable 
to  shortfalls. 

An  Allied  Dunbar  spokes- 1 
man  said  that  of  the  29,000 
contracts  it  had  issued  only  94  i 
had  under-performed,  and 
these  had  been  invested  in 
high-risk  funds  at  the  request 
of  its  policyholders. 

Legal  & General  added  that 
only  “a  tiny”  number  of  its 
policies  were  off-target. 

• Chief  city  watchdog,  the 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board,  has  advised  Britain’s 
1.6  million  health  workers  to 
check  they  have  not  been 
wrongly  advised  to  leave 
their  Index-linked  pensions. 


likely  to  be  an  instant  casu- 
alty of  the  Nomura  deal,  after 
it  backed  the  CVC  bid. 

Several  other  venture  capi- 
tal groups  put  in  bids  for  the 
chain.  A Malaysian  betting 
organisation  also  Is  under- 
stood to  have  expressed  Inter- 
est The  only  potential  trade 
buyer  was  Bass,  owner  of  the 
third-latest  chain.  Coral. 

The  sale  of  William  Hill  will 
end  the  Brent  Walker  story. , 
Since  1991  the  company  has 
sold  aD  of  its  assets,  which  in- 
cluded casinos,  hotels  and  ' 
I pubs.  The  last  sale  was  the 
Pubmaster  chain,  which 
, brought  in  £170  million. 

Holding  on  lo  the  William 
Hill  chain  has  proved  an  as- 
tute move  for  Brent  Walker. 
A year  ago.  a forced  sale 
would  have  realised  about 
£250  million  less  than  No- 
mura is  prepared  to  pay.  But 
the  betting  business  has  since 
unproved  dramatically.  Book- 
ies are  competing  more  effec- 
tively with  the  National  Lot- 
tery' and  have  been  able  to 
■’open"  their  offices,  attract- 
ing more  customers: 

Brent  Walker  has  debts  of 
some  £1.2  billion  and  the  No- 
mura deal  will  leave  the  final 
cast  of  the  collapse  to  Its 
banks  at  about  £500  million. 
Most  wrote  off  the  debts  many 
years  ago.  so  the  sale  will  pro- 
vide a windfall  gain.  The 
main  beneficiaries  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Lloyds  and  Stan- 
dard Chartered. 


Fraser  sees  losses  as  out  of  fashion 


OUTLOOK/Julia  Finch  on  the  stores 
that  nearly  became  a basket  case 


Department  store 
chain  House  of  Fraser 
yesterday  produced  its 
first  impressive  set  of  results 
since  1994.  The  group,  which 
operates  stores  ranging  from 
traditional  outlets  like  Chel- 
tenham’s Cavendish  House  to 
purpose-built  stores  in  shop- 
ping centres  such  as  Lakeside 
Thurrock,  had  almost 
reached  basket  case  classifi- 
cation last  year. 

But  a new  management,  led 
by  ex-Burtons  man  John  Cole- 
man, now  seems  to  be  doing 
the  near-impossible.  After  a 
cfearout  of  senior  executives, 
1,000  store  staff  and  £22  mil- 
lion of  “inappropriate  goods”. 
Mr  Coleman  and  his  new 
team  — mostly  from  his  pre- 
vious employer  — yesterday 
impressed  the  City  with  bet- 
ter than  expected  results. 

Losses  are  down  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  from  £13.6 
million  to  £1.8  million.  With- 
out property- related  excep- 
tional, the  loss  has  decreased 
from  £8.7  million  to  £2.5  mil- 
lion. Analysts  were  im- 


pressed by  the  numbers  and 
went  away  to  upgrade  their 
full-year  forecasts.  ' 

The  suave  Mr  Coleman  has 
done  his  homework-  After 
years  of  guessing,  he  now 
knows  who  shops  at  the 
stores,  and  he  seems  to  know 
what  they  want,  finally  halt- 
ing the  trend  tor  shoppers  to 
spend  most  of  their  cash  at  in- 
store concessions  such  as  Jae- 
ger and  Oasis. 

Concessions  are  a dilemma 
for  department  stores.  The  big- 
brand  concessions  bring  in 
customers,  but  a store's  own 
goods  bring  in  bigger  profits. 
Mr  Coleman’s  answer  was  to 
build  a new  own-label  fashion 
brand  — Unea  — and  so  fhr  it 
seems  to  be  working. 

Concession  sales  average 
£250  per  square  foot  in  House 
of  Fraser,  whereas  the  store's 
own  goods  have  been  bring- 
ing in  just  £130.  Llnea  — a 
mid-market  brand  for  men 
and  women,  positioned  be- 
tween Next  and  Jaeger  — Is 
realising  £230  per  square  foot. 

Overall,  in  the  first  half. 


like-fbr-lfke  sales  were  ahead 
35  per  cent,  but  in  the  past  10 
weeks  they  have  been  op  5 
per  cent  There  was  an  8.9  per 
cent  improvement  In  the 
stores'  own  goods,  while  con- 
cession sales  have  slipped. 
That  means  better  margins, 
and  every  l per  cent  on  mar- 
gins adds  £6  million  to  Fra- 
ser’s bottom  line. 

The  new  managers  now 
plan  to  upgrade  Fraser’s 
homewares  departments  and 
bring  in  a new  Contemporary 
Living  concept  to  fUmish  its 
Llnea  customers'  homes. 

Mr  Coleman  }md  his  t*>am 
have  certainly  raised  staff 
morale.  A year  ago  staff  turn- 

House  of  leaser 
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over  at  head  office  was  40  per 
cent;  this  year  it  is  down  to  14 
per  cent  In  the  stores  half  the 
shop  assistants  were  staying 
less  than  a year,  which  House 
of  Fraser  says  has  now  much 
improved  — possibly  as  a 
result  of  recent  pay  rises,  av- 
eraging io  per  cent 

Mr  Coleman  discovered 
that  Fraser’s  low  wage  bill 
meant  poorly  trained  and  un- 
motivated staff  A few,  he  now 
confirms,  were  actually  being 
paid  only  £2  an  hour. 

Now  they  have  all  been  as- 
sessed and  graded,  and  this 
autumn  all  staff  are  being 
trained  In  «*»ning^tkniK  and 
product  knowledge. 

One  analyst  said  yesterday. 
"The  new  team  are  not  doing 
anything  brilliant  yet,  but 
they  are  retailing  correctly.” 

Mr  Coleman  & Co  are  up- 
beat about  prospects,  and  the 
record  so  tor  looks  good.  But 
shareholders  should  remain 
cautious.  House  of  Fraser  stiff 
has  big  battles  to  fight  espe- 
cially In  toe  shape  of  a de- 
merged Debenhams  next 
spring  and  a resurgent  Marks 
& Spencer,  which  next 
autumn  will  open  the  19  new 
stores  it  acquired  from 
Littlewoods. 


‘Posey*  executive 
accuses  employer 

LAWYERS  acting  for  Royal  & Sun  Alliance  in  a sex  discrimina- 
tion case  yesterday  painted  a picture  of  a former  senior  woman 
executivewhichledtoher  being  compared  with  television's 
snobbish  Hyacinth  Bucket  (pronounced  "bouquet").  The  fic- 
tional character  was  invoked  by  the  chairman  of  the  industrial 
tribunal  at  Ashford,  Kent  after  toe  company’s  counsel  ques- 
tioned Tracy  Harvey-Bussell  on  her  "posey”  insistence  on 
using  her  title,  baroness,  on  formal  documents. 

Mra  Harvey-Bussell,  aged  40,  has  alleged  that  Sun  Affiance 
(which  merged  with  Royal  Insurance  last  year)  had  a status- 
steeped  culture  and  a “men's  club”  atmosphere.  She  claims 
that  her  experience  should  have  propelled  her  into  a senior 
management  post.  Royal  & Sun  Affiance  is  contesting  her 
allegations  of  criminal  offences  and  cover-up.  — Sarah  Ryle 


Waterst one’s  new  plan 
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over W H Smith  tost  acknowledges  objections  to  his  original 
proposals.  After  a week  meeting  Smith’s  shareholders,  the 
founder  ofWaterstone’s  bookshop  chain  (now  owned  by  W H 
Smith)  hopes  to  persuade  directors  to  negotiate.  — Roger  Couk 


Directors’  pay  damned 

COMPANIES  are  toiling  to  pay  directors  in  line  with  results, 
despite  concern  about  Inappropriate  pay  packages,  according  to 
research  published  yesterday  by  accountants  Price  Waterhouse. 
The  firm  found  that  few  companies  had  implemented  the  kind  of 
reforms  to  executive  remuneration  called  for  by  the  Greenbury 
Committee- — Roger  Cowe 


Halftrack  given  warning 

THE  rail  regulator,  John  Swiff,  yesterday  issued  a warning  to 
Raflteack  that  he  would  use  his  regulatory  powers  If  it  toils  to 
encourage  toe  revival  of  rail  freight  Mr  Swift,  who  has  adopted 
an  trxrroggtngly  jii|pniM)Honigt  appmarh,  said  that  “positive  and 
sustained  action"  was  needed  from  RaOtrack  to  enable  rail  freight 
to  recover  after  30  years  of  decline.—  Keith  Harper 


Indonesian  reforms  near 

A REFORM  package  to  revive  Indonesia’s  ailing  financial  system 
should  be  completed  within  “weeks  not  months”,  toe  director  of 
the  World  Bank’s  Indonesian  office  said  yesterday,  as  the  rupiah 
rallied  an  the  foreign  exchanges.  Representatives  ofthe  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  Asian  Development  Bank  are 
expected  to  be  in  Jakarta  by  toe  weekend  to  prepare  a package, 
Dennis  defray  said.—  Nl&Cumming-Bnux  in  Bangkok 


Caraustar  poised  to  bid 

US  PACKAGING  group  Caranstar  yesterday  warned  UK  rival 
Britton  it  was  thinking  about  launching  a l20pa-share  offer 
which  woald  value  the  company  at  £167  mill  ton.  Caraustar  chief 
executive  Tam  Brown  stod  he  would  decide  whether  to  launch  a 
bid  “in  the  next  24  or  36  hours”. — Julia  Finch 


$1 ,000,000,000,000 


Dan  Atkinson  on  a Wall  Street  colossus 
worth  more  than  any  western  institution 


Ap: 

Ms 


S AMERICA  ap-  trillion  (actually  $2,018  trft- 
proached  the  1960s,  lion)  was  not  Its  own  money. 
Sales  Management  but  that  of  its  clients.  Merrills 


the  Channel  tunneL  But  this 
fades  into  sweetie-money 
compared  to  Merrills  asset 
base. 

As  Richard  Silverman, 
spokesman  for  the  bonk,  said: 
"It’s  a hell  of  a lot  of  money.” 
Almost  more  staggering  than 


Sales  Management  but  that  of  its  clients.  Merrills  Almost  more  staggering  than 
E^^Amagozine  urged  mar-  itself  Is  capitalised  at  the  total  sum  is  the  rate  at 
keting  whizz-kids:  "Go  Get  us  S20  billion,  a staggering  sum  which  it  is  increasing  — 
a Trillion  Dollar  Economy",  worth  (on  face  value)  five  S250  million  every  business 
At  that  time,  the  US  economy  Concorde  projects,  five  MU-  day.  Wouldn’t  Merrills'  top 
still  had  to  pass  the  half-trii-  ton  Keyneses  and  a couple  of  brass  almost  prefer  the  sum 
lion  dollar  mark.  Advanced  Passenger  Trains,  to  shrink  a little,  to  lessen  the 

president  Carter's  budge;  not  to  mention  a big  chunk  of  burden  of  managing  assets 
deficit  was  i trillion  dollars. 

President  Reagan  s was 
S2  trillion-plus.  Britain  today 

rthtt  S?  3SltonCOn0ray  WOrt^  HOT  until  to*  mid  1980a  did  Britain's  mflUans,  bilfions, 

A trillion,  in  other  words,  is 

3 But  no?VvSb^  Merrill  OmSSm^^ 

sus  that  has  now  gone  out  and  ***** 

got  liseir  its  very  own  trillion- 

dollar  economv.  tort  tor  10  y»nra4tl«wt  Europeans  havt^  with  varying 

Meryls  durin-  toe  third  ratoctanco,  fatten  Into  Roe  with  to- 

auarter  of  £ ^ Anwrfcan  system,  whereby  a trillion  is  one  mHHoa 

number  for  the  first  time.  No  ?***?*  uaad  to 

institution  in  the  western 

tnnrld  is  believed  tn  have  (WKHiunn*  too  ow  Anglo  European  oDHofl 

rS^  th  f 11.000,000,000,000^)0,000)  « a quintan,*.  Bet  a 

Yesrerday;  Merrills  was 

torn  between  pride  and  a con-  i^Ti^nnht^  *" 

cent  to  stress  that  the  magic  Angio^urop-an  torma  l«  1 followod  by  54  noughts. 


A trillion  explained 


NOT  until  toft  Mid  1tt80v  did  Britain's  mfUtons,  bUfioos, 
and  other  Wgh  numbers  move  into  total  conformity  with 
the  numbering  system  ofthe  United  States. 

Officially,  om  triWon  I-  fin  Franco,  Britain  and  Germany) 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,  a thousand  million 

mMfon.  And  a bHIIaft,  hi  toe  traditional  British 
mrawotogy,  was  one  million  mBGoo- 
But  for  10  years  at  least  Europeans  have,  with  varying 
degrees  ' of  reluctance,  fatten  into  Rm  with  toe 
American  system,  whereby  a tritton  is  one  mHTIos 
mutton  mid  a bfi&on  is  a mere  1,000  mflSon,  what  the 
British  wed  to  caB  a mttttanL 

As  for  toe  numeric  upper  stratosphere,  the  US  and 
Canada  denominate  the  old  Anglo  European  trtoioa 
(1 ,000,000,000,000^000,000}  as  a quintSDcu,  Bat  3 
European  cfubitoBen  Is  larger  ami:  1 followed  by  30 
noughts.  Brother  Yank  calls  tots  a “nonflHon",  which  in 
Angto*gMropoao  terms  Is  Ifoflowod  by  54  noughts. 


Underside  1 


Dan  Atkinson 


worth  more  than  the  GDP  of 
many  nations? 

Mr  Silverman  said:  "We 
take  toe  responsibility  seri- 
ously”. adding  that  toe  bank 
was  happy  "people  have  faith 
in  us". 

But  didn't  the  colossal  sums 
involved  prove  the  world  has 
gone  mad?  "I  think  that  it's 
an  indication  that  the  world's 
gone  sane.”  said  Mr  Silver- 
man.  More  investment  by  or- 
dinary people,  he  said,  meant 
more  children  going  to  uni- 
versity and  more  people  bet- 
ter provided  for  in 
retirement 

No  savings  company  could 
guarantee  permanent  happi- 
ness. he  added,  but  at  least  it 
could  help  people  to  act 
responsibly. 

Merrills  Itself  was  upping 
its  charitable  giving  to  reflect 
the  increased  size  of  the  busi- 
ness. At  ¥5  million,  on  top  of 
its  existing  commitment  the 
donation  is  dwarfed  by  the 
asset  base. 

Isn’t  the  company  asking 
for  trouble  by  publicising  its 
trillion-dollar  milestone?  ‘1 
don't  think  so,"  said  Mr  Sti- 
ve rm  an.  The  company  had 
created  wealth  and  was  giv- 
ing it  back. 


THE  most  powerful  man 
in  world  finance  in 
1998  will  be  neither  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Alan 
Greenspan  nor  Hans  Het- 
meyer  over  in  Frankfort, 
hot  our  very  own  Second 
Lord  ofthe  Treasury,  the  Rt 
Hon  Dr  Gordon  Brown. 

At  one  stage,  in  early 
1998,  he  will  simulta- 
neously chair  the  G7  fi- 
nance ministers’  summit  in 
London,  ECOFIN,  the  Euro- 
finance  ministers’  group, 
and  the  Group  of  10,  the 
prestigious  club  of  chancel- 
lors and  central  bankers  — 
that  is  either  a shadowy  In- 
ternational conspiracy,  or 
our  best  hope  for  Interna- 
tional financial  co-opera- 
tion. How  we’ll  all  like  the 
world  accordin'  to  Gordon 
Is  anyone’s  guess.  Let's  hope 
he  hasn't  peaked  too  soon. 

GORDON’S  triumphant 
GlO  election  took 
place  Last  month  in 
Hong  Kong,  which  started 
1997  as  one  of  our  imperial 
possessions  and  will  per- 
haps and  it  crushed  under 
the  heel  of  Chinese  totali- 
tarianism — or  Joyftiliy 


reunited  with  the  mother- 
land. Many  feared  Honkers’  | 
unique  brand  of  capitalism  | 
would  vanish  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain,  but  Brit- 1 
aln’s  telephone  chat  and 
tape-line  watchdog;  ICSTI&  , 
can  put  minds  at  rest.  An  1 
enterprising  operator  has 
been  "blanket-faxing”  Brit-  j 
ish  hotels  from  Hong  Kong 
asking  for  room  rates  to  be  \ 
faxed  back.  The  hotels  have 

obliged,  unaware  that  the 
number  given  Is  a super- 1 
costly  premium  line.  ICSTIS 
is  taking  stem  action.  i 


ON  THE  theme  of  Mr 
Beli’s  remarkable  in- 
vention, life  has  been 
interesting  at  Newgate 


^ BT 

ra/ 


Street,  headquarters  of 
Jilted  British  Telecom, 
Those  who  had  planned  to 
move  on  to  a glittering 
career  with  the  “global” 
holding  company.  Concert, 
now  find  themselves  the  ob- 
ject of  much  chortling  from 

those  who  were  happy  to 
remain  with  the  dowdy  old 
British  division. 

And  spare  a thought  for 
he  who  was  to  have  been 
king,  sort  of.  Fresh  from  a 
couple  of  months  with  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone  on 
some  heavy-duty  holiday 
and  gardening  leave,  for- 
mer WH  Smith  boss  Bill 
Cockburn  bowled  confi- 
dently into  his  new  BT 
office  last  week. 

He’d  been  recruited  from 
Smug,  on  a trifling  salary 
of  some  £500.000-  The 
reason?  BT  boss.  Sir  Peter 
Bonfield.  needed  a lieuten- 
ant to  oversee  Britain 
while  he  attended  to  mas- 
terminding world  domina- 
tion. Sadly,  Cockburn  now 
finds  himself  an  ideal  can- 
didate  for  a BT  “early 
release**  package.  Very 
early.  In  his  case. 

BT  MAY  be  taking  a 
hiding  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  coun- 
try’s favourite  game,  bas- 
ketball. is  proving  a hit  at 
outlets  of  the  sports  chain. 
JJB  Sports.  David  Whelan, 


the  boss,  thought  It  a great 
Idea  to  provide  areas  where 
visiting  children  could 
knock  a few  balls  around. 
Mistake.  "They  burst  the 
nets  on  a couple  of  weeks 
and  were  getting  knocked 
about.”  Basketball  courts 
only  from  now. 

FOR  security  reasons 
Special  Branch  last 
week  asked  Underside 
to  disguise  the  true  location 
of  the  wedding  in  January 
of  Treasury  man  Ed  Balls 
and  Yvette  Cooper  (Labour 
MP  for  Pontefract  and 
Castleford).  We  were  happy 
to  oblige  and  said  Bourne- 
mouth- Now,  with  Northern 
Ireland’s  peace  train  pick- 
ing up  speed,  the  branch 
has  lifted  its  injunction, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  in- 
form readers  that  It’s  really 
Eastbourne.  Anyone  sug- 
gesting .we  don’t  know  our 
Dorset  from  our  Sussex  will 
be  reported  to  the  appropri- 
ate authorities. 

PS:  Our  Gordon,  it  seems, 
was  the  one  man  near  the 
top  of  the  Treasury  tree  not 
to  have  watched  lTVs  pro- 
gramme Study  in  Brown. 
He  preferred.  It  seems,  an 
early  night.  Very  wise, 
judging  by  the  clenched 
performance  of  whoever  It 
was  playing  the  chancel- 
lor’s role. 
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Fina  raceGuardian 


Potential  buyer  spurns  BZw 


Lisa  Buckingham 


HOPES  that  Bar- 
clays Rank  will  be 
able  to  secure  top 
dollar  with  a snap 
sale  of  its  BZW  in- 
vestment banking  arm  dimin- 
ished yesterday  as  one  of  the 
favourite  potential  buyers, 
Commerzbank  oF  Germany, 
ruled  itself  out  of  the  auction. 

Senior  executives  within 
the  bank  admitted  it  could  be 
Christmas  before  they  suc- 
ceed in  flushing  out  an  ac- 
ceptable offer. 

A long  drawn  out  sale  pro- 
cess could  see  the  defection  of 


staff,  clients  and  credibility. 
Every  day's  wait  means 
BZW’s  price  tag  diminishing. 

Apart  from  Germany's 
third  largest  quoted  banking 
group  — which  recently  ruled 
out  an  offer  for  all  or  part  of 
NatWesfs  investment  bank- 
ing arm  — JP  Morgan,  the 
American  company,  has  also 
said  it  is  not  interested. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
refused  to  comment  on  specu- 
lation that  it  was  lining  up  a 
bid,  although  there  have  been 
reports  of  informal  contacts 
with  Travelers,  the  US  group 
merging  with  Salomons. 

Only  the  French  bank  Pari- 
bas has  admitted  interest  — 


in  the  equity  and  corporate 
advisory  operations. 

Shares  in  Barclays  sagged 
by  20p  to  1627 as  hopes  of  a 
quick  disposal  were  dashed. 

Commerzbank  said  that 
BZW  did  not  meet  its  goal  of  a 
return  on  equity  of  15  per  cent 
after  tax.  Further  downward 
pressure  on  the  bonk  came  as 
fund  managers  began  to  ques- 
tion the  sale  decision  taken 
by  chief  executive,  Martin 
Taylor. 

A second  senior  ftind  man- 
ager, remarking  on  the  strate- 
gic U-turn  which  the  sale  rep- 
resents, said:  "Taylor  has 
been  shown  not  to  have  the 
bottle  for  the  risk. 


"His  communication,  tim- 
ing and  manner  look  pretty 
grisly.” ' 

Barclays’  move  to  offload 
its  most-European  operation 
just  as  the  Government  ap- 
pears to  be  leaking  its  inten- 
tion to  sign  up  for  a single 
currency  was  regarded  by  an- 
other major  investment  man- 
ager as  of  questionable  wis- 
dom. 

Few  observers  have  been 
surprised  at  the  reluctance  of 
rivals  to  emerge  with  bids. 
Some  may  be  waiting  for 
BZW  to  weaken  as  its  most 
sought  after  staff  defect,  while 
others  may  be  wanting  sim- 
ply to  cherry  pick  part  of  the 


business  or  teams  of  execu- 
tives. 

Not  all  the  BZW  business  Is 
up  for  grabs;  Barclays  will 
retain  the  credit,  interest 
rate,  currency  and  commod- 
ity businesses,  which  will  op- 
erate under  the  umbrella  Bar- 
clays Capital  Group. 

Goldman  Sachs,  the  invest- 
ment bank  appointed  to 
handle  the  sale,  has  refused  to 
say  how  many  expressions  of 
interest  it  has  received,  or 
whether  Barclays  will  con- 
sider offers  for  separate  parts 
of  the  business.  A shortlist 
will  be  drawn  up  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prompt  an  auction. 

Echoing  the  experience  of 


NatWest,  which  was  engulfed 
by  speculation  about  the  dis- 
posal of  its  NatWest  Markets 
unit  earlier  this  year.  City 
head-hunters  have  been  quick 
to  move  in  with  tempting 
offers  for  the  stars  at  BZW. 

The  bank  has  already  put 
together  share  and  incentive 
packages  designed  to  hand- 
cuff its  best  employees  until  a 
buyer  can  be  found,  but  insid- 
ers reckon  that  this  will  do 
little  more  than  hold  back  an 
expected  flood  of  defections. 

Analysts  warn  that  BZW’s 
hopes  of  securing  new  busi- 
ness mandates  while  its 
future  remains  in  doubt  are 
poor. 


Small  print  solution  to  rivals’  ploy  found  by  Euro-MPs,  but  troubles  pour  on  Dairy  Milk 


Crunch  issue . . . recommendation  on  Cadbury's  Dairy  Milk  left  the  bar’s  maker  discontented 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SfLUTOE 


British  chocolate  survives  threat  to  its  name 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 


British  chocolate  woi 
still  be  called  cboco- 
late  after  a Stras- 
bourg vote  scuppered 
moves  to  make  confectioners 
change  the  name  of  their 
products  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  “purer”  brands  of 
their  continental  rivals. 

Euro-MPs  dismayed  the  UK 
industry,  however,  by  recom- 
mending that  bars  such  as 
Cadbury's  Dairy  Milk  should 
be  called  "chocolate  with  a 
high  milk  content”. 

The  European  Parliament 
environment  committee 
rejected  demands  by  some 
continental  Euro-MPs  that 
British  chocolate  be  called 
“chocolate  with  vegetable 
fat”.  The  committee  was  vot- 
ing on  European  Commission 
proposals  to  streamline  EU 
food  laws  in  the  interests  of 
the  single  market. 

The  "Chocolate  Directive" 
caused  uproar  because  of 
fears  that  under  pressure 


from  French  and  Belgian 
makers,  the  commission  or 
the  parliament  would  rule 
that  chocolate  with  vegetable 
fat  was  not  chocolate.  There 
was  speculation  about  other 
names  such  as  vegelate. 

In  practice,  the  battle  was 
always  likely  to  be  about 
wbether  and  how  to  Inform 
consumers  that  chocolate  has 
vegetable  fat  not  cocoa  but- 


Euro-MP Phillip  Whitehead, 
who  said:  "It  will  give  the 
green  light  for  British  choco- 
late to  be  sold  throughout  the 
EU  without  unfair  labelling." 

A Cadbury  spokesman  said 
the  company  was  surprised 
by  the  recommendation  on 
milk  chocolate  and  would 
lobby  hard  to  have  it  reversed 
by  the  parliament  "We  are 
disappointed  that  <ve  cannot 


Purists  argue  that  a product  containing 
vegetable  fat  is  not  the  genuine  article 


ter.  The  latest  vote  means 
British  manufacturers  will 
have  to  mention  the  vegetable 
tat  in  the  small  print 
While  Britain  and  six  other 
EU  countries  allow  up  to  5 per 
cent  vegetable  Cat  the  rest  of 
the  EU  requires  chocolate  to 
be  made  with  cocoa  butter. 
Purists  argue  that  vegetable 
fat  means  the  product  is  not 
really  chocolate.  The  compro- 
mise was  proposed  by  Labour 


call  our  products  milk  choco- 
late, something  we  have  been 
doing  for  over  100  years." 

But  he  praised  the  decision 
on  vegetable-fat  labelling. 
"We  particularly  welcome  the 
decision  to  accept  the  com- 
mission's proposal  that  choc- 
olate containing  vegetable  fat 
should  be  called  chocolate." 

Bob  Eagle,  of  the  Biscuit, 
Cake,  Chocolate  and  Confec- 
tionary Alliance,  said:  “I  hope 


there  will  be  public  pressure 
to  retain  the  term  milk  choco- 
late for  Dairy  Milk.  It  is  now  a 
British  tradition." 

The  British  view  was  not 
shared  by  the  Cocoa  Cam- 
paign, which  represents  the 
European  companies  that 
press  cocoa  beans  into  cocoa 
butter  and  cocoa  powder. 
“Other  EU  legislation 
requires  ingredients  such  as 
sweeteners  to  be  given  with 
the  product  name,  not  next  to 
the  Ingredients,”  a spokes- 
man said.  "This  is  not  good 
for  consumers." 

On  October  22.  the  parlia- 
ment votes  in  full  session  on 
the  proposals.  Then  EU  min- 
isters will  try  to  resolve  their 
divisions,  although  negotia- 
tions are  not  expected  to 
resume  until  next  year.  Six  or 
the  EU*s  15  member  states 
have  opposed  the  commis- 
sion's plans.  The  six  — Bel- 
gium, France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Luxembourg  and 
Spain  — have  more  than 
enough  votes  to  block  the 
legislation. 


An  issue  that 
everyone 
finds  hard 
to  stomach 

«AfHY  does  everyone  get 
Ww  so  worked  up  about 
chocolate,  bananas,  cucum- 
bers , sausages  and  the  Uke. 
and  why  does  the  EU  need 
laws  on  these  things  any- 
way? asks  Julie  Wolf. 

The  issue  stems  from  the 
drive  to  end  internal  trade 
barriers  so  that  a product 
made  in  one  member  state 
can  be  sold  throughout  the 
EU.  The  desire  by  national 
governments  to  maintain 
as  many  of  their  own  stan- 
dards, traditions  and  rules 
as  possible  has  meant  furi- 
ous battles  over  harmonis- 
ing legislation,  often  lead- 
ing to  detailed  — and 
sometimes  ridicnlons  — 
compromises. 

People  do  not  get  as  emo- 


tional about  lawnmowers 
as  they  do  abont  the  food 
they  eat  Moreover,  food 
and  drink  are  often  Jinked 
to  a national  identity,  as  In 
Belgian  chocolates,  Ger- 
man beer,  French  cheese 
and  British  sausages. 

This  means  the  food  In- 
dustry can  muster  public 
and  government  support 
more  easily  than  other  sec- 
tors about  what  is  really  a 
battle  to  preserve  or  ex- 
pand market  share.  And 
those  seeking  to  score  anti- 
EU  points  or  boost  their 
own  political  standing  can 
jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

The  near-completion  of 
the  single  market  means 
some  of  the  EXTs  food  trou- 
bles are  over.  But  the  grow- 
ing controversy  about  food 
safety  presages  new  fights. 
For  example,  Greeks  have 
set  up  a Web  site  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  a national 
dish,  kokoretsL  that  will  be 
banned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  because  of  rules  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  BSE. 


Homeowners  win  respite 


Interest  rates  stay  on  hold  as  spending  slows 


Charlotte  Denny 


Homeowners  won  an- 
other month's  respite 
from  the  threat  of 
dearer  mortgage  costs  after 
the  Bank  of  England  decided 
yesterday  to  keep  Interest 
rates  at  their  current  level 
Threadneedle  Street  de- 
cided not  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  German  authorities  who 
yesterday  tightened  rates  by 
30  basis  points  as  a pre-emp- 
tive strike  against  inflation, 
despite  record  unemploy- 
ment 

The  Bank's  monetary  pol- 
icy committee  finished  its 
two-day  meeting  yesterday 
with  the  announcement  that 
interest  rates  would  stay  at  7 
per  cent.  The  move  was 
widely  expected  in  the  City 
after  August's  announcement 
that  the  committee  was  paus- 
ing to  assess  the  direction  of 
the  economy. 

Some  City  analysts  said 
yesterday  that  rates  could  be 
on  hold  at  least  until  Christ- 
mas, after  a survey  showed 
lower  than  expected  high 
street  sales  growth. 

David  Kern,  chief  econo- 


mist at  NatWest  markets,  said 
the  four  quarter  percentage 
point  increases  in  rates  since 
May  would  dampen  demand 
in  1988.  "It  is  important  to 
avoid  measures  now  that  may 
increase  the  risk  of  recession 
at  that  time." 

Nigel  Richardson,  of  Ya- 
maichi,  said:  “The  exchange 


rate  will  bear  down  on  ex- 
ports and  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
sumer spending  boom  has 
now  fed  through  . ...  We  think 
rates  bave  peaked." 

The  most  recent  inflation 
report  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land highlights  consumer 
spending  as  one  or  the  key 
areas  which  the  committee  is 


watching  to  assess  the  infla- 
tion threat  Signs  that  the 
pace  of  spending  may  bave 
eased  came  from  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  the 
latest  survey  of  retailers  by 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry. 

The  CBI  said  September 
was  another  disappointing 


month  with  sales  volumes 
foiling  to  meet  expectations. 
Forty  nine  per  cent  of 
retailers  reported  increased 
sales  volumes  last  month 
while  21  per  cent  said  they 
were  down,  leaving  a positive 
balance  of  28  per  cent  report- 
ing growth.  The  balance  was 
higher  than  August's  figure  of 


Mentor  to  Brown ’s  inner  circle  tipped  for  top  job 


T'HE  mentor  of  one  of  the 
key  members  of  Gordon 
Brown's  inner  circle  looks 
set  to  become  the  top  eco- 
nomic adviser  at  the  Trea- 
sury, writes  Charlotte  Denny. 

Charlie  Bean  taught 
special  adviser  Ed  Miliband 
at  the  LSE  and  was  a col- 
league of  Ed  Balls  — who 
has  framed  most  of  the 
Chancellor's  radical  eco- 
nomic polities  — at  the 
LSE's  centre  for  economic 
performance. 

Professor  Bean  is  tipped 
by  Treasury  insiders  as 
heading  the  short  list  to 
take  over  as  chief  economic 
adviser  when  Sir  Alan 


Budd  retires  in  November. 
The  other  leading  contend- 
er is  Treasury  insider  Gus 
ODonnelL 

Prof  Bean  is  already  a 
familiar  face  at  the  Trea- 
sury as  head  of  the  aca- 
demic panel,  which  pro- 
vides independent  advice. 
He  is  well  respected  both 
professionally  and 
personally. 

Colleagues  describe  Prof 
Bean  as  a practical  rather 
than  a strongly  ideological 
economist.  He  is  an  expert 
on  technology,  unemploy- 
ment and  growth  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  runner- 
up  to  Sir  Alan  the  last  time 


the  job  was  vacant  six  years 
ago.  Sir  Alan  moves  on  to 
the  Bank  of  England's  mon- 
etary policy  committee. 

Analysts  say  the  role  Prof 
Bean  Is  tipped  to  flU  may 
have  less  influence  than 
under  the  previous  Conser- 
vative government  Inter- 
est rate  decisions  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  mone- 
tary policy  committee, 
while  the  Chancellor  relies 
heavily  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  his  two  economic 
advisers  from  opposition 
days,  Mr  Balls  and  Mr  Mili- 
band. 

Their  role  was  high- 
lighted by  a recent  fly  on 


the  wall  TV  documentary 
which  showed  Treasury 
policy  makers  taken  aback 
by  the  new  team's  plans  for 
radical  change. 

A Treasury  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  last 
month's  decision  to  down- 
grade the  chief  economic 
adviser  position  from  the 
top  rung  on  the  civil  ser- 
vice ladder  to  the  next 
grade  down  did  not  imply 
the  role  was  thought  Iwa; 
important.  The  Treasury  is 
only  entitled  to  have  four 
civil  servants  at  Grade  1A, 
the  highest  rank,  and  a 
recent  promotion  meant 
they  had  filled  their  quota. 


22  per  cent  but  down  on 
levels  seen  in  June  and  July. 

City  analysts  said  the  lower 
than  expected  level  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  deci- 
sion by  most  shops  to  close 
during  the  funeral  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  underlying  growth  rate 
fell  to  Its  lowest  level  for  a 
year  and  half.  Sales  volumes 
over  the  three  months  to 
September  grew  at  the  slow- 
est rate  since  January  1996, 
and  have  failed  to  meet 
retailers'  expectations  every 
month. 

"Sales  were  undoubtaWy 
hit  by  the  funeral  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  last  few  months 
supports  the  view  that  the 
“windfall  effect”  may  now  be 
largely  behind  us,1’  said 
Simon  Briscoe,  of  Nikko 
Europe. 

The  figures  pointed  to  a 
slowdown  in  annual  retail 
sales  growth  when  the  official 
figures  come  out  later  this 
month,  he  added.  "A  further 
decline  In  retail  sales  would 
be  consistent  with  the  view 
that  monetary  policy  should 
remain  on  hold  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.” 


Notebook 


Attacking  the 
wrong  enemy 


Edited  by 
toBrurr imer 

IF  THE  Blair-Brown  axis 
were  looking  for  reasons 
why  Britain  should  not  join 
Europe,  then  it  need  look  no 
further  than  the  decision  by 
the  Bundesbank  to  raise 
short-term  interest  rates. 

True,  inflation  brought  ter- 
rible consequences  for  pre- 
war Germany.  In  the  past  50 
years  it  has  successfully  con- 
tained that  threat,  but  now  it 
is  aiming  at  the  wrong  target. 
"With  unemployment  in  Ger- 
many at  11.7  per  cent,  the  in- 
dustrial machine  lumbering 
out  of  recession  and  global 
commodity  prices  low,  it  is  at- 
tacking money  supply  when 
the  real  enemy  is  inflation. 

This  could  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  everyone  else.  De- 
spite the  generally  upbeat  pic- 
ture of  the  global  economy 
painted  by  the  IMF  in  the 
World  Economic  Outlook 
report  last  month,  there  are 
high-risk  areas.  The  first 
addressed  by  Alan  Greenspan 
only  24  hours  ahead  of  the 
Bundesbank’s  move,  is  the 
market  belief  that  the  US  has 
entered  the  age  of  the  Goldi- 
locks economy  (not  too  hot 
not  too  cold)  and  as  a result 
has  pushed  equity  prices  to 
unsustainable  levels. 

A second  area  of  weakness 
is  Japan.  Its  financial  system 
is  still  in  disarray,  although 
the  Big  Bang  ahead  may  pro- 
vide some  relief  But  for  the 
moment  it  is  performing  less 
than  perfectly. 

The  third  area  of  risk  is  in 
the  emerging  markets.  A 
problem  which  experts  ini- 


tially thought  could  be  COtt- 
Gned  to  Thailand  spread  to 
the  Philippines  and  Malaysia, 
and  has  now  moved  to- Indo- 
nesia. Moreover,  the  Wodd 
Bank  warned  this  week  that 
fralinnning  levels  of  public 
debt  in  Latin  American  could 
lead  to  a 1980s -style  debt  cri- 
sis. In  a globalised  economy, 
events  in  the  developing 
world  extend  speedily  to  the 
industrial  countries  through 
the  capital  markets. 

None  of  these  may  be  defin- 
ing events  for  a robust  world 
economy  with  generally  low 
Inflation.  However,  when  pol- 
icy-makers aim  at  the  wrong 
target,  as  they  have  in  Ger- 
many. the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
tem is  tested  severely. 


Lilley  speak 

AFTER  spending  the  past 
Qve  years  tearing  them- 
selves to  pieces  over 
Europe,  the  Conservatives, 
one  might  suppose,  would 
give  the  subject  a rest  now 
that  they  can  look  forward  to 
a long  spell  in  opposition. 

Not  a bit  of  it.  Peter  Lilley, 
the  shadow  chancellor  and 
visceral  Euro-sceptic,  deliv- 
ered a line  on  monetary 
union  every  bit  as  Byzantine 
in  its  complexity  as  that  ped- 
dled in  the  last  days  of  the 
Major  administration. 

But  Mr  Lilley  could  not  de- 
liver the  logical  conclusion  to 
bis  argument:  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  — no  ifs  or 
buts  — opposed  to  the  single 
currency.  The  presence  in  the 
shadow  cabinet  of  a sizeable 
minority  of  monetary  union 
enthusiasts  meant  he  had  to 
offer  them  the  concession  that 
then?  might  be  a pragmatic 
case  for  Britian  joining  up  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

The  evidence  of  this  week's 
conference  is  that  Conservative 
confusion  and  division  will  last 
until  the  moment  the  Govern- 
ment makes  up  its  mind 
whether  to  take  part  or  not 
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Set  by  Pasquale 


Across 


1  Sort  of  defence  favoured  by 
soldier  (7) 

S Administrator  could  be  a 
German  (7) 

9 Show  flower  penetrated  by 
insect  (5) 

10  Hard  stuff,  obscene  material 
In  which  Alice  naughtily 
appears  (9) 

11,1 2 Offered  something  nicer 
to  swallow,  drunk  has  gulped 
litre  (7,3,4) 

14  Where  beastly  type  lurks  in 
the  Underground?!  There 
you’ll  find  harassment  (1 1 ) 

18  The  article  about  male 
journalists  being  forced  into 
service  (11) 

21  OW  box  behind  end  of  lawn 
for  grass  (4) 

22  Like  an  enemy  gaining 
access  from  the  rear,  a 
stinker  (10) 

25  Supreme,  like  the  scout  with 
fife  two  sticks?  (9) 

2G  Jerk  Is  thumped  by  someone 
with  a gong  (5) 

27  Civilized  person  might  be 
after  second  offence  (7) 

28  English  policeman  on 
horseback,  one  needing 
your  capacity  for  fellow 
feeling  (7) 


CROSSWORD  SOUniOH  21,090 


Down 


1 Believer  seen  as  sancti- 
monious in  days  gone  by  (6) 

2 Abandon  source  of  energy 
after  green  reforms  (6) 

3 Broadcasts  for  the  masses 
(10) 

4 Nonchalant  young  thug 
strangling  character  abroad 
(5) 

5,1 5 Saw  about  making 
steady  progress  (4^,4,5) 

6 They  need  the  numbers  to 
squash  measure  finally  (4) 

7 Old  lady,  one  twitching — 
but  showing  a certain 

grittiness?  (8) 

8 Smelly  ffsh  is  causing 
annoyance  (8) 

13  Hardy  was  a man  associated 
with  such  a craft  (10) 

15  See  5 down 

16  Wrong  label,  as  could  be 

•Mme’  on  ‘Sir’  (8) 

17  Drink— a danger  mostly, 
alter  which  one's  the  reverse 
of  healthy  (3) 

19  Child  picked  up  rubbish  (one 
must  be  obeyed)  (6) 

20  Old  country  dance  led  by  the 
one  with  the  flddie7  (6) 

23  Some  largess  often  turns  «p 
In  an  excavation  (5) 

24  Eastern  ruler  provides  some 
silk  handkerchiefs  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


on  0891  338  238.  CailB  cost  SOp 
mrejte  at  all  times.  Servtea  suppled 
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